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T is very difficult to estimate with confidence the 
| value of public declarations dealing with the 
future peace of the world. On the face of it, 
the speech of General Dawes, the new American 
Ambassador, at the Pilgrims Club on Tuesday was 
pure guff—there is really no other word. He talked, 
for example, of the great principle of equality in naval 
strength between Great Britain and America, and said 
that it was “a soul-satisfying fact ” that this principle 
was “upheld, sacred and inviolate, in the consciences 
and hearts of the two great English-speaking peoples.”’ 
He asked us, in short, to regard some understanding 
as to whether cruisers should have 6-inch or 10-inch 
guns as something which is “sacred.” It is extra- 
ordinary that any public man should feel able on a 
great occasion to talk such nonsense. But the “ sacred ” 
difference between guns of different calibres has, in 
fact, very little to do with the real question, which is 
whether England and America are about to enter 
upon a period of serious naval competition. There will, 
in any case, be no such competition so far as Great 
Britain is concerned. America can build what she 
likes. Her mammoth programmes of naval construc- 
tion do not cause us uneasiness because of our certainty 
that we shall never fight her on the sea, and perhaps 
a little also because of the doubt which exists as to 
the possibility of her being able to man a really great 
fleet in time of peace. 
* * ** 
Still, the gesture may have been worth making. 
It may even save us a little money; for it should make 
it harder for the “experts” of the Admiralty to insist 


upon those very generous building programmes which 
they are wont to represent as the bare minimum of 
national safety. Otherwise we cannot see that anything 
very much can come out of this admirably advertised 
rapprochement. It is certainly a good plan that the 
Prime Minister should devote his August holiday to 
visiting President Hoover at the White House, for they 
may well come to a mutual understanding which might 
lead to much closer co-operation between Washington 
and Downing Street on a number of world problems. 
But there is nothing very much in the idea of a naval 
compact. Whether we are to have or are not to have 
some sort of understanding on the technicalities of 
naval construction, matters indeed scarcely at all, for 
the very simple, though apparently only half compre- 
hended, reason that in actual fact America and England 
are not building against each other nor are ever likely 
to do so. If America is building against anyone she 
is building against Japan. If one chooses to pay for 
fifteen new giant cruisers, why shouldn’t she? It is 
no affair of ours. That is why this new idea of a naval 
compact arouses in England scarcely any interest at all. 
Regarding the size of European navies we may have 
some concern, but the size of a fleet built and maintained 
by our friends of the Western Hemisphere does not 
particularly interest us. Since no fear exists, agreement 
affords a rather empty satisfaction. Still there is no 
harm in friendly gestures even if, translated into practical 
terms, they mean next to nothing. In any case there 
can be no “sacred” bond concerning the relative 
death-dealing capacities of 6-inch and 10-inch guns. 
* * * 

Last Sunday there appeared in the Sunday Times an 
article by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on the Minorities 
question, which has caused a flutter on the Continent— 
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not merely because of its criticism of States which are 
mishandling their minority populations, but because of 
its author’s position. There was even some display of 
indignation at home; the Daily Telegraph (which, as 
the Times puts it, “ is in close alliance with the Sunday 
Times’’) rated the Prime Minister like a naught 
schoolboy. But it now appears—indeed, Mr. Mac- 
Donald himself immediately made it plain—that he 
was more sinned against than sinning. The article 
was written some time ago, when there was no thought 
of his being in office, and its publication this week was 
unauthorised. The editor of the Sunday Times also 
seems to have acted in good faith; it was the Prime 
Minister’s literary agent who was the villain of the 
piece. The episode will, no doubt, be a warning to 
politicians to walk delicately in marketing the products 
of their pens. So far as Mr. MacDonald is concerned, 
he has lost no time in doing the proper thing, by with- 
drawing any articles’ that may be outstanding in the 
hands’ of agencies. Actually, Wwe do not gather that 
much harm has been done. With the explanations 
that have been given the storm has blown over, and the 
European Governments do not seriously believe that 
Mr. MacDonald’s desire is to knock their heads together. 
But, apart from the proprieties of the matter, we do not 
see anything to regret. It is no bad thing for the world 
at large to know that there are statesmen, as well as 
many private persons, who regard the just treatment of 
racial minorities as important for the general peace. 
And we hope that, while the Labour Party in office 
may be as discreet as is necessary, it will not cease to 
be in earnest about gross breaches of the Covenant. 


* * 


The South African elections have resulted in a victory 
for General Hertzog and negrophobia. But it is a narrow 
victory. The Nationalists have, in fact, a clear majority 
of only eight over the other parties, with which it is 
quite impossible to carry out the full programme of 
native repression. Probably General Hertzog himself 
is not quite so mad as really to want to do anything so 
disastrous, and there are signs that the Nationalists 
generally realise the danger of going too far. Consider- 
able alarm has been caused by the native riots in Durban, 
and their milder, but still threatening, reverberations 
in Cape Town, and the inclusion of Mr. E. G. Jansen in 
the Cabinet is a welcome relief. Mr. Jansen, as 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, won an excellent 
reputation for conscientiousness and impartiality, and 
he has a long and intimate knowledge of the Natal 
natives. As Minister of Native Affairs he is likely to 
introduce saner and more conciliatory methods in the 
handling of the problem; it is even thought that he 
may get it on to non-party lines. That, no doubt, 
would help to ease the strain. But we do not believe 
that any compromise that merely attempts to mark 
time will be successful. The denial of liberties and 
status to the black races can only spell ruin to white 
civilisation in the South African Union and beyond it. 


* * * 


Fears of a new outbreak of civil war in China on a 
serious scale have now abated. Feng Yu-hsiang has 
continued his fencing with Nanking, and minor warriors 
are still engaged in intrigues beyond our comprehension. 
But there seems no disposition to begin the attack on 
the “traitor,” or even to press for his arrest. The 
central executive committee of the Kuomintang has 
passed a resolution expressing sorrow that Feng’s troops 
have been so badly misled (and so badly paid) and 
urging that they should be mercifully treated. This 
of course represents the belief—doubtless well founded— 
that soft words and a little hard cash will bring over 


ee 


the rebel army to the side of Nanking. A number y 
Feng’s generals have already deserted him, it is sajq. 
but he still claims to have a force of 150,000 men who 
remain loyal and in good spirits. What he proposes t) 
do with them, however—or with himself—is not vet 
clear. According to the latest reports, he will “ almost 
certainly ” go abroad for his health, travelling by way 
of Russia to Germany, where he may stay with his family 
for a year or so. We hope that nothing will interfer: 
with the carrying out of this excellent plan. Whether 
Feng needs a rest or not, China unquestionably does, 


* * * 


The Umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts is a very powerful officer, exercising a quasi. 
judicial power from which there is no appeal, and 
settling in this way the claims of many thousands of 
unemployed workers to benefits towards the provision 
of which the State has compelled them to contribute, 
The Umpire, of course, does not in theory make the 
law. -He is, like other judges, only its interpreter, 
But imterpretation is a very wide judicial function; 
and, when the standard of life of large sections of the 
working class depends on a difficult point of legal inter. 
pretation, the greatest care needs to be taken in order 
that unnecessary hardship may be avoided. We ar 
not accusing the Umpire of giving wrong decisions, or 
of taking up a partisan attitude. Probably he does his 
best under very difficult conditions. But his latest 
decision, that men who are disqualified from benefit on 
the ground that they are “ not genuinely seeking work” 
must be held to “ mean that the applicant has not been 
employed for a reasonable period during the previous 
two years,’’ converts what has hitherto been merely a 
temporary into a permanent disqualification, and 
involves permanent exclusion from benefit of a con- 
siderable number of workers, especially in the coalfields. 
Clearly, this matter ought to be reconsidered, even if 
it means that a short amending Act has to be passed. 
Further, would it not be possible to provide some 
machinery less cumbrous than the passing of a new 
Act of Parliament, for putting right obvious wrongs 
in the working of the Unemployment Insurance scheme? 
The Umpire can only interpret the Acts and the regula- 
tions as they stand. Ought'there not to be some appeal 
from his decision on grounds of equity ? 


* * * 


Trouble has come to a head in the Warwickshire 
coalfield, where, it is said, the owners, or some of them, 
are refusing to carry out the agreement of 1926. A year 
or so ago, in order to keep the pits open, the Warwick- 
shire miners agreed for a strictly limited period to 
accept certain deductions from the wages payable under 
the settlement of 1926. This period ended recently, 
and the impartial chairman, to whom the question of 
the continuance of the men’s concession was referred, 
decided that it must come to an end. Certain of the 
owners, however, it is alleged, are not only failing to 
pay the agreed minimum rates, but also failing to send 
in the returns of “‘ osts of production,” on the basis 
of which the wages payable under the agreement have 
to be calculated. The miners have approached the 
Government and asked it to intervene in order to 
ensure that the settlement shall be observed. On this 
point, it has of course to be remembered that the coal 
agreements of 1926, like any other collective agreements 
between Trade Unions and employers, have no legal 
authority, and cannot be enforced by any process 0 
law. They are, from the standpoint of the courts, 
merely voluntary settlements, which either side is able 
to break with impunity. The Government, thet, 
while it may seek to persuade the owners, could in any 
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case coerce them only by invoking directly the sanction 
of Parliament for its action—perhaps by some such 
amendment of the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act of 
1912 as we foreshadowed as possible in another part 
of this issue. It is, however, reasonable to hope that, 
apart from legal sanctions, the moral force of a voluntary 
collective agreement will secure that respect generally 
accorded to such instruments. 
* * * 


The attempt to settle the woollen trade dispute in 
the West Riding has for the moment broken down. 
The new Minister of Labour last week called upon the 
Joint Industrial Council for the industry to meet in 
order to deal with the dispute, which had never been 
brought before it. The Emergency Committee of the 
Council thereupon met; but no agreement has been 
reached. The position is that at certain mills in the 
Calder Valley the employers have enforced wage- 
reductions, and the workers concerned have stopped 
work by way of protest. The employers have refused 
to allow work to be resumed at the old rates pending 
negotiations, on the plea that the employees actually 
worked for some days at the reduced rates before the 
stoppage occurred. They claim that the Calder Valley 
men ought to go back at the reduced rates, and that the 
Unions ought to meet the employers with a view to 
discussing a claim for a general reduction of wages 
throughout the industry. The Unions refuse to discuss 
the general question unless the Calder Valley workers 
are allowed to go back meantime on the old terms. 
There is thus a deadlock; and the Minister of Labour, 
now that her initial attempt at intervention has failed, 
will have to consider whether to let matters take their 
course, or to appoint a Committee of Inquiry under the 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The Labour Government 
of 1924 made fairly extensive use of this Act for purposes 
of inquiry. Unless the dispute is speedily settled, 
they will be wise to invoke it again on the present 
occasion. 

* a * 

The International Labour Organisation agreed, at 
its meeting this week, to undertake a special inquiry 
into the problem of unemployment in the coal industry, 
and to act on this question in collaboration with the 
economic section of the League of Nations. Already 
the I.L.O. has produced a valuable report on wages and 
hours in the coal trade in the various European coun- 
tries; and the League of Nations has recently issued a 
useful memorandum dealing with the economic problems 
of coal production and prices in their international 
aspect. These documents, however, merely describe 
the facts; and the I.L.0. Report already needs very 
badly to be brought up to date. From both surveys 
the conclusion clearly emerges that the coal problem 
needs to be dealt with on international lines, and that 
the questions of wages and hours in the various European 
coalfields are closely bound up with the questions of 
production and competition in the international market. 
What is wanted now is not merely an up-to-date survey 
of the facts, but at least a preliminary attempt to suggest 
Possible lines of international action. A successful 
¢xperiment in international regulation in the coal trade 
would both go far towards simplifying the internal 
coal problem which faces every one of the main producing 
areas, and contribute greatly to strengthen the hands 
of the I.L.O. for dealing with other industries. The new 
British Goverhment can be relied upon to take the 
Inquiry seriously, and the German seem also prepared 
to give full collaboration. 


7 * 


5 Sir H. Llewellyn Smith spoke this week at the Royal 
tatistical Society about the new London Survey, of 


which he is director. The aim of this Survey, which 
is under the auspices of the London School of Economics, 
is to reproduce, in the light of present conditions, an 
equivalent of Charles Booth’s great inquiry of a 
generation ago. Much of the ground need not now be 
covered in quite the same detail as it was then, both 
because there is far more information available from 
other sources, and because the points of chief interest 
and importance have notably shifted. But now, as 
then, the main object must be to discover the amount 
and incidence of poverty in London, and to trace it, as 
far as possible, both to its immediate and to its more 
remote causes. Similar work has been in hand during 
the past few years for several other great cities in 
Europe and the United States; and there have been 
smaller inquiries such as Mr. Mess’s on Tyneside and 
the survey now proceeding in Liverpool. When the 
results of these and other less detailed investigations are 
available for comparison, it should be possible for social 
students to speak with a good deal more precision 
about both the“character and the amount of poverty, 
and also to measure, more accurately than they can at 
present, the progress mufe during the past generation. 
That the progress has been great, no one is likely to 
deny. But it is equally undeniable that some of the 
root causes of primary poverty have hardly been touched. 
It will be really valuable work to define these causes, 
with a view to devising measures for their removal. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent urites: Since the Free State 
came into being educational controversies have turned 
almost exclusively upon the question of compulsory 
Irish. Whether, as the Minister for Education insists, 
Irish has a bread-and-butter value, it is only too clear 
that both opponents and supporters of the language 
overlook other subjects, the bread-and-butter value of 
which is beyond dispute. Recently this has been 
brought home in a very unpleasant way by the discovery 
that in the city of Cork facilities for technical training 
are so poor that Ford’s factory, which, next to the 
Shannon scheme, is our industrial ‘* white hope,” has 
been compelled to recruit its apprentices from England. 
Unfortunately this is not an isolated instance. When 
the Carlow sugar-beet factory was opened it was found 
impossible to unearth in the whole of the Free State a 
couple of electricians capable otf taking charge of the 
main switchboard; and, in spite of the millions spent 
on the Shannon, little or nothing has been done to 
ensure that when the current is available an adequate 
number of Irish workers will be forthcoming to wire 
up houses. The cry which is now rising against taxes 
on imports is due less to any orthodox belief in free 
trade than to the failure of the protected industries to 
extend their operations owing to the lack of skilled 
workers. At last it seems to be dawning upon the 
Government that the problem of industrial development 
cannot be solved by the simple expedient of fleecing 
the taxpayer for the benefit of manufacturers, no small 
proportion of whom regard tariffs as a device designed 
to save them from the consequences of their own 
inefficiency. A new beginning is to be made by im- 
proving technical education, and a Bill for this purpose 
is shortly to be introduced. Up to the present technical 
instruction has been little more than a farce, inasmuch 
as the majority of the schemes have no relation to 
existing industries. It is not easy to overcome this 
difficulty in a country where, outside one or two urban 
centres, industrial enterprises are unknown; but unless 
a solution is found, the maintenance of high protective 
tariffs will result merely in throwing good moneys 
after bad. 
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THE SALARY OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER 


r ANHE question of the Prime Minister’s salary is 
one of real public urgency. It is a question 
which the new Government will naturally be 

rather shy of tackling, but upon which nevertheless 

is it necessary to speak very plainly. It ought to have 
been dealt with by the last Government, as has been 
strongly suggested in these columns on several! occasions 
during the past four years. But nothing has been done. 
The present position is altogether absurd. Everybody 
knows this. Everybody knows, that is to say, that an 
income of £5,000 a year—which when income-tax and 
super-tax have been deducted is not much more than 
£3,500—is utterly inadequate for the proper upkeep 
under present conditions of such a house as the Prime 

Minister’s official residence at No. 10 Downing Street. 

It is hardly more than enough to pay for bare living 

expenses and the wages and food of the necessarily 

large staff of male and female strvants. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if he occupies No. 11 Downing Street, 
is not in a much better case. He has less entertaining 
to do, and by strict economy may just contrive to keep 
his expenditure inside his income; but to do that he 
must be as careful and grudging about his household 
budget as he very properly is about the national budget. 

But as for the Prime Minister next door, he cannot 

possibly make both ends mect unless he has onsiderable 

private means or a private sustentation fund. 

Mr. Baldwin is a rich man and so was Mr. Bonar 
Law. But out of the last seven English Prime Ministers 
at least three have required private financial assistance— 
which is not only obviously undesirable from every point 
of view, but is derogatory of the dignity of what is the 
greatest office and position in the world. (For a British 
Prime Minister, by virtue of our constitution and of our 
Parliamentary system, holds in his own hands more power 
even than a President of the United States, and of course 
infinitely more than a French or German President or 
Premier.) The Prime Minister’s salary was fixed in 
days when £5,000 a year placed the recipient, even if 
he had not private means, on a temporary level with 
the richest men in the country. To-day, lacking private 
subventions, it is actually insufficient to pay for even that 
almost compulsory minimum of entertainment which it 
is the duty of the head of the Government to offer. The 
Attorney-General gets well over £20,000 nowadays, and 
the Solicitor-General about £16,000; the British 
Ambassador in Paris about £8,000 or £10,000, and the 
Ambassador in Washington £18,000. The Lord Mayor 
of London gets £10,000 for entertainment expenses. 
Yet the tax-free income of the Prime Minister is only 
about £3,500, out of which he has to pay all the costs of 
keeping up a great London house ! 

Such a position is obviously absurd. The Prime 
Minister of England ought never to have to think about 
money in connection with the duties of travel and 
hospitality which he is called upon to perform. The 
very minimum annual sum upon which the Prime 
Minister can be expected to entertain as he should 
and often must entertain at 10 Downing Street is 
about £15,000 a year. He ought really to have £20,000 
a year at his disposal; and his next-door neighbour at 


No. 11 ought to have not less than £10,000. As thing 


ae 


stand, the President of the Board of Trade has exactly 
the same salary as the Prime Minister. The one, having 
no need to entertain, can probably save somethin 
against a rainy day if he chooses to do so. The othe 
is bound either to get heavily into debt or else to neglect 
some of the most important duties and responsibilities 
appertaining to his position. 

Something must be done about this and ought to bp 
done at once. The Prime Minister should at the very 
least be the most highly paid servant of the Crown, 
If he had even the salary and expenses allowance of 
the British Ambassador in Washington he would be 
able to do his duty without borrowing and without 
impoverishing himself. At the very least we can afford 
to give him in addition to his ordinary salary £10,00 
a year (free, of course, of income-tax) for entertainment 
expenses. In present circumstances no man who has 
not large private means can possibly afford to live at 
10 Downing Street and offer that social and _ political 
hospitality which a Prime Minister should be able to offer, 

Such a position is obviously anomalous, indeed 
worse than anomalous because it means that the Prime 
Minister cannot even receive foreign guests in the 
manner in which they are entitled to expect to be 
received. They have to be asked to tea (as it were) 
instead of to dinner. That is not an exaggerated 
statement of the case. It is quite literally true. Andit 
implies a degree of humiliation which affects England no 
less than it affects her Prime Minister. We can afford to 
pay our Prime Minister properly. Why do we not doit? 

The answer to that question of course is that Ministers 
always hesitate to discuss the problem or to propose 
any increase in their own emoluments. Their habitual 
modesty in this respect may in some respects be worthy 
of admiration, but it is not sense. The Prime Minister 
ought to have £20,000 a year at his disposal for the 
proper execution of his duties. The proposal should 
of course have come from Mr. Baldwin, because he 
could have brought it forward without incurring any 
suspicion of seeking anything for himself. It was 
suggested to him. But he lacked either the time o 
the generosity to deal with the matter. Now it must 
be dealt with by the new Government regardless of anv 
sneers which such a proposition might arouse. In poitt 
of fact we do not believe there would be any sneets, 
either in the House of Commons or in the press. The 
necessity is so very plain. At any rate, we cannot 
imagine that any reasonable proposal on this subject 
would be opposed either by the Liberals or by the } 
Conservatives. It would, however, be a very graceful 
act on the part either of Mr. Baldwin or of Mr. Lloyd 
George if one of them would take the initiative in the 
matter and would propose that the Prime Minister of 
England should in future, apart from private sustenta- 
tion funds, be supplied with adequate means to support 
worthily the greatest office in the world. 


THE MINERS TAKE THE FIELD 


\ THAT is to be done about the coal mines ? Of all 
the problems immediately confronting the ne¥ 
Government, that is by far the most difficult 

and the most urgent. Already the Miners’ Federation * 


asking, with some insistence, what action the Government 
proposes to take; and there are more than forty munin; 
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Members of Parliament, besides a number of others who 
sit for mining constituencies, intent to see that something 
is done on behalf of their constituents. The immense 
majorities by which most of these members were returned 
to Parliament show, if not the greatness of the hopes which 
the miners have built on the return of a Labour Government 
to power, at any rate how vastly they prefer it to any 
other. The Prime Minister himself sits, by the largest of 
all these majorities, for a mining constituency; and the 
miners’ leaders are strongly represented in his Governments 
as well as in the House. This does not.imply that the 
Miners’ Federation is disposed to exert any undue pressure 
upon the Government in order to get its grievances remedied ; 
for, quite apart from such pressure, the mining situation is 
evidently one that calls for strong action at once, and it is 
this situation that has caused the overwhelming Labour 
victories throughout the coalfields. 

An important factor in the situation is the impending 
termination of the agreements which at present govern 
wages and conditions in the industry. Most of the agreements 
made after the dispute of 1926 were to run for three years, 
and were then liable to revision on the application of either 
party. Some of them definitely expire this year, while 
others, as in Yorkshire, can be either terminated or allowed 
torun on. Already, in several of the coalfields, tentative 
attempts have been made to open negotiations; and it is 
obvious that a very dangerous situation will arise unless 
the discussions are pushed forward at a good pace. For the 
present, however, no progress is likely to be made, because the 
fundamental conditions on which the new settlement in 
the industry will have to be based are still not definitely 
known. The “ agreements ” of 1926 were made after the 
miners had been beaten in a disastrous lock-out, and were 
based upon the Eight Hours Act passed by Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government while the lock-out was still in progress. Under 
these agreements, the working day for underground workers 
isin most coalfields a shift of eight hours, plus one “‘ winding 
time "—1.e., the time taken to go from pit-head to coal-face 
or vice versa—and in the remainder a shift of seven and a half 
hours, with the same addition. The Labour Party opposed 
Mr. Baldwin’s Bill in Parliament, and is pledged to its 
repeal. But the precise form and date of repeal are still 
unknown. If the Act of 1926 is merely repealed, the 
Sankey Act of 1919 will come again automatically into 
force. The working shift in most coalfields will then have 
compulsorily to be reduced by a full hour, and in the 
remainder by half an hour. Are the new agreements in the 
coalfields to be made on the assumption of a maximum 
working shift of seven or of eight hours? Until that is 
made clear, it is impossible to get far with the negotiations; 
for the questions of wages and hours of labour are far too 
closely bound up together for a change in working hours 
hot to react on the wages question. 

When the Eight Hours Act was passed, we expressed our 
sttong opposition to it; and the history of the past three 
years has abundantly shown that it was a short-sighted 
measure. The lengthening of the working shift has not 
helped the British coal industry in competition with the 
foreigner, but has rather helped to force down continental 
Prices and worsen conditions on the Continent. Competi- 
lively, the British industry is certainly in no better position 
than it was before the Act was passed; indeed, everything 
that has happened since goes to show that the Act was a 
disastrous blunder. It was disastrous especially because 
the mischief which it has done is by no means easy to 
undo. For, in the short run, a return to the seven-hours 
day is bound to have some effect in adding to the costs of 
production, however much this may be offset later on by 
‘0 Improvement in productive efficiency. The increase in 


working hours made three years ago has produced effects 
which make a return to the seven-hours day now by no 
means a simple matter. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that working hours must be 
reduced. In most of the coalfields, this is even involved 
in the decision to ratify the Washington Hours Convention ; 
for a nominal eight hours shift in the coal mines means 
in effect a shift of eight hours and a half on the average, 
when the additional winding time has been taken into 
account. And, apart from this, the Government is 
undoubtedly pledged to the repeal of the Eight Hours Act; 
and there can be no doubt that, if the temporary difficulties 
can be overcome, a return to the seven hours shift will be 
to the advantage of the industry. 

It is, however, clear that the coal trade is not in a position 
to bear any considerable addition to its present costs of 
production. It follows from this that, if the shorter working 
shift is to be restored, there will be the less resources 
available for increasing wages in the immediate future. 
A direct subsidy being out of the question, the miners can 
secure only a limited amount of concessions. They can 
take these in the form either of higher wages or of reduced 
hours, or partly in each form; but there is a limit to the 
total that they can get. It is, we think, essentially for them 
to choose. If they desire, as apparently they do, the 
immediate restoration of the Seven Hours Act, they ought 
to have this; but they will need to recognise that insistence 
upon it will make harder the conclusion of new agreements 
providing for an advance in wages. 

Let us assume that the Government decides to repeal 
Mr. Baldwin’s Act, and that the Repeal Bill passes into law. 
There remains the problem of negotiating a new agreement, 
or new agreements, about wages. At this point a new 
difficulty at once arises. The coalowners took advantage 
of the miners’ defeat in 1926 to abolish altogether the old 
national agreement in the mining industry, to insist on 
purely local settlements, and to withdraw from their own 
central body, the Mining Association, all power of dealing 
with wage questions. But the miners only accepted district 
settlements under pressure, and want a new national agree- 
ment, which the coalowners refuse even to consider. In 
these circumstances, it is quite possible that the entire 
attempt to negotiate agreed future conditions for the industry 
will break down; and it is certain that, if this occurs, the 
Government will have to intervene. We may hope that 
this situation will not arise; but quite clearly it may arise. 
What, in that case, is the Government to do? 

Another national stoppage in the mining industry would 
be a disaster. And a guerilla war, carried on in the absence 
of any general agreement at all, would be hardly less 
disastrous. In these circumstances, if owners and miners 
do fail to agree, the Government is likely to be driven to 
direct intervention in order to settle conditions in the industry. 
Lord Oxford’s Minimum Wage Act of 1912 is still on the 
statute book, though changed conditions have made it in 
fact almost inoperative to-day. It would have to be made 
operative, and so amended, perhaps on the lines of the 
Agricultural Wages Act of 1924, as to lay down an effective 
minimum wage and provide machinery for its adjustment. 
If the coalowners do not want this, or if the miners do not 
want it, the way of avoiding it is for the industry to reach 
itself a satisfactory adjustment of its difficulties. The 
public is certainly not prepared to see industry held up 
again in a few months’ time by a nation-wide stoppage 
without demanding that the Government shall take every 
possible step to prevent such a calamity. 

Underlying these immediate issues of hours and wages is, 
of course, the fundamental question of the coal industry’s 
ability to pay. The cost of labour cannot be put at a point 
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above what the greater part of the industry can reasonably 
in the long run afford. But how much it can afford obviously 
depends on how well it is organised, on both the productive 
and the marketing sides. It will clearly be impossible to 
carry through any considerable measure of reorganisation 
before the questions of wages and hours have been, at least 
provisionally, settled. But it is also plain that no acceptable 
settlement of these issues can be made that will not involve 
reorganisation. We need not here discuss the economic 
effects of nationalising the coal industry; for immediate 
and complete nationalisation is, in the present parliamentary 
situation, obviously out of the question. Large measures 
of reorganisation, however, can be set on foot without 
nationalising the mines. Coal royalties can be taken into the 
hands of the State: a body of Mining Commissioners, 
analogous to the Central Electricity Board, can be set up 
to administer the nationalised ownership of the minerals; 
and on this body can be conferred in addition wide powers 
for the compulsory amalgamation and grouping of collieries, 
and for the arrangement of effective marketing schemes 
and proper liaisons between the coal trade and others, such 
as the electricity supply service, with which it is intimately 
connected. 

It is indispensable that a start should be made along 
these lines while the questions of wages and hours are being 
dealt with. The coalowners will protest, with some show 
of truth, that a satisfactory living wage for a reasonable 
working day is beyond the ability of the industry, under 
its present methods of management and control. The State 
will have to enforce at least certain minimum standards of 
wages and hours; but its power to enforce them depends 
on its ability to bring about the reorganisation of the 
industry. The entire problem hangs together, and must 
be dealt with as a single whole. 

Recent statements by miners’ leaders show that they are 
alive to the difficulties of the situation. Even Mr. Cook 
has been urging the danger of pressing the new Government 
too hard, or expecting it to perform miracles. But this 
mood can be expected to last only if the Government shows 
itself prompt in beginning to tackle the problem, and frank 
from the first in disclosing its intended line of policy. Even 
a month or two of delay might well have disastrous results. 
Above all, it is essential at the earliest possible moment to 
make clear to miners and owners alike the fundamental 
conditions as to hours of labour on which the new wage- 
levels in the industry will have to be based. Till that is 
done, no progress can be made. As soon as that is made 
clear, it will be possible at least to define the issues on 
which serious differences are likely to arise. 


THE DISARMAMENT TANGLE 


[FROM A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT.] 

i is now nine years since the League of Nations set up 
its Temporary Mixed Commission for the elaboration 
of a Treaty which should bring about a reduction of 

armaments in accordance with Article 8 of the Covenant 

of the League. The first outcome of the work of that 

Commission was the Draft Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 

evolved in October, 1923. Coldly welcomed by the Great 

Powers, the project was definitely rejected by Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald in July, 1924. That fact sealed its fate. The 

Commission then set to work again. One year later it 

produced the Protocol for the Settlement of International 

Disputes. This also failed to meet with universal support, 

and, on being disapproved by Mr. Baldwin’s new Government, 

was abandoned. Since 1926, therefore, attempts have been 
made at Geneva by a remodelled and smaller “* Preparatory 

Commission,” composed chiefly of naval, military and air 


‘result to accrue from its labours. The prospect of any req| 


| 


experts, to hammer out some form of treaty which might be 
set before a general Disarmament Conference of the States 
signatory to the Covenant. 

At first there seemed reason for hoping that some form of 
common ground might be discovered whereon to base , 
treaty which might prove acceptable to the Powers, anj 
conducive, at any rate, to a limitation of existing armament; 
But ever since the second session of the Commission, it 
became clear that it would be idle to expect any concrey 


measure of disarmament was already then receding, The 
forces working against disarmament—and such are present, 
in one form or another, in every State represented on the 
Commission—were being emboldened, by the very obstacle 
then encountered, to stiffen their opposition. The views of 
the experts were becoming more crystallised. The slight 
wave of enthusiasm that had animated not a few of them 
during their earlier meetings was spending itself. Fait) 
in the possibility of agreement at length died out. Still the 
farce had to be played to a finish. 

At one moment during the most recent session there seemed 
to be a revival of genuine interest in the task. This was 
when Mr. Gibson, the representative of the U.S.A., stated 
that his Government was prepared to reconsider, in a more 
liberal sense, the methods hitherto proposed for the calcula. 
tion of tonnage to be retained by the Maritime Powers under 
any Treaty to be concluded for the limitation of naval arma. 
ments. This declaration, however, did not lead beyond the 
point that tentative proposals were to be exchanged and 
discussed. A further declaration of Mr. Gibson’s to the effect 
that his Government would waive their objection to the 
inclusion of trained reserves in the total of the military forces 
maintained by any State was warmly welcomed, and also 
supported by Great Britain. On being considered mor 
closely, however, the American proposals were found to 
amount to little more than the gesture which they embodied 
and the fact that a renewed attempt at reconciling 
American and British naval interests would now be made, 
In particular, the American declaration concerning land 
armaments was regarded as tantamount to a declaration 
that the States washed their hands of European dissensions 
as to the computation of armed strengths on land. Their 
attitude, it is obvious, was that of Pontius Pilate; on their 
own showing the States henceforth cease to take interest in 
the armies maintained in Europe. 

A final effort made by the Commission to evolve some 
scheme of financial control over the provision of stores of 
war material then came to grief. The States of Europe were 
not agreeable to any supervision over their defence expendi: 
ture by the League, or by any other body. So the Commis- 
sion issued a final report expressing the pious hope that 
“ publicity ” might achieve something in that direction. 
It now really seems as though there is little more to be gained 
by allowing the Commission, as at present constituted, to 
hold any further meeting. Ideas have become so stereotyped 
that nothing fresh can be expected from the majority of its 
constituent members, who have one and all entrenched 
themselves solidly behind the doctrine of National Security. 

The whole question of disarmament does not and canno 
end here. Without taking into account the competence and 
duties of an International Court of Justice, or the setting Up 
of tribunals for the settlement of international disputes, or! 
codification of International Law—all of which matter 
remain very much to the fore at Geneva—there are certall 
factors now at work which are unquestionably tendint 
towards a more pacific atmosphere in Europe. But all thi 
will take time. It is consequently most unfortunate that 
forces in the opposite direction will shortly be making thet" 
selves felt. Indeed, there is a grave aspect to the problem 
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that is likely to present itself pretty soon. It is certainly 
one that demands serious thought because it might well 
jeopardise even such progress as has actually been achieved 
in the limitation of naval armaments by peaceful negotiation. 

The Treaty of Washington of 1921, which limited the 
capital ships of the five great Maritime Powers, is due for 
reconsideration in 1931. Now in Europe at the present 
time there are manifestly two irritants at work, both making 
for a renewed competition in naval armaments. The first 
of these is the laying down by Germany of a squadron of 
four armoured ships of a most formidable type. According 
to the Treaty of Versailles Germany was allowed to replace 
her already obsolescent battleships by others not exceeding 
10,000 tons displacement. At the time this concession 
seemed almost to verge on a gesture of contempt. Soon 
after the experts at Washington set the seal of their approval 
on the general scheme of constructing 10,000-ton cruisers, 
mounting no guns heavier than of 8-inch calibre, they were 
virtually elaborating a set of rules to be observed in the 
“next” naval conflict. The Maritime Powers accepted 
these new conditions. But the Germans, who were not 
parties to the Treaty, and are thus exempted from all such 
considerations, now threaten to upset the whole scheme. 
By utilising recent metallurgical processes, by adopting 
Diesel engines and other improvements, the German naval 
constructors are about to produce a type of 10,000-ton ship 
that is almost as far superior to the ‘“‘ Washington 10,000 
cruiser” as the British battle cruisers were to their victims 
at the Falklands in 1914. Already the technical press in 
America is wondering whether the day for a new class of 
“midget battleships ” has not come; the implication being 
that the States must construct a reply to this new type of 
vessel. The effect of the German ships on French naval 
thought has not yet become clear, but symptoms of uneasi- 
hess are apparent. 

The second factor making for a recrudescence of competi- 
tion in armaments is the less friendly position of France 
vis-d-vis Italy. As a result of relations between the two 
countries having become more acrid, naval construction in 
both States has been entering on a new phase. For two 
years both navies have been laying down a number of 
“Washington” cruisers, smaller cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines on a scale that has been rapidly rising, and is now 
superior to any envisaged in this country. Both navies 
are being remodelled, and it is particularly instructive to 
note how this has been made possible in Italy. Before the 
war Italy possessed five dockyards, Spezzia, Taranto 
Naples, Pola and Venice; in addition she maintained one 
arsenal at Castellamare. Then came Mussolini. By sup- 
pressing three dockyards—Naples, Pola and Venice—and by 
teorganising the remaining two yards and the one arsenal, 
he has found means to economise a sum of money sufficient 
to increase very greatly new construction without any real 
Increase in the naval budget. Incidentally, one wonders 
how far the lesson might apply to Great Britain ! 

The net result of this state of affairs is that Europe is 
within measurable distance of finding itself slipping into 
competitive naval construction based on a new class of 
armoured ship. Some, at any rate, of the Powers signatory 
to the Washington Conference will try their hand at it. 
Britain being the fortunate possessor of a few battle-cruisers 
culminating in the Hood may be able to put off the evil day. 
The danger lies in the fact that the laying down of the new 
type can perfectly well be undertaken without serious 
modification of the existing Washington Treaty, provided 
that the 8-inch gun of the 10,000 cruiser be augmented to 
" l-inch weapon, while the new ships remain classed as 

cruisers.” Anyway, the prospects of an epoch of reduced 
naval construction to date from 1981 are no longer very rosy. 


On land the situation also presents disquieting features. 
Ever since Germany entered the League of Nations, she has 
adopted an exemplary attitude, while her representatives at 
Geneva have been scrupulously correct in all their expressions 
whenever disarmament has been to the fore. She has signed 
the Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg Pact. In fact, she 
might pass for the incarnation of peaceful aspirations and 
of detestation of things military. But at the last two sessions 
of the Preparatory Commission there has been entering 
into the German declarations a tone of injured innocence 
that is not without significance, for it might rapidly develop 
into a positive insistence on her moral right to claim the 
actual disarmament of her neighbours under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Should this be refused, she might, when she 
feels strong enough, finally withdraw her adhesion to the 
provisions of the Covenant of the League, as well as to the 
various Treaties of a pacific nature that she has recently 
signed. Then the Treaty of Versailles must loom into sight 
against a stormy sky. 

At the Geneva meetings it has been all too patent that 
France clings desperately to the actual state of affairs 
brought about by the Treaty of Versailles. She can only see 
one method of ensuring the endurance of that state; that is, 
by a system of military preponderance which shall not be 
shaken by any humanitarian or ideal proposals touching dis- 
armament. Yet the day will come when Germany, feeling 
the full effects of her financial and commercial rejuvenation, 
may clearly show herself disinclined to accept a continuation 
of that state. 

Two consequences will soon begin to emerge from the 
Geneva tangle. The first is that England should settle 
its squabbles as to disarmament with the United States so 
that the necessary revision of the Washington Treaty in 1931 
may not be imperilled. The second is that it will, sooner or 
later, be found essential to recognise that the day is no 
longer so far distant when financial, commercial, industrial 
and social strength will be of infinitely greater avail than 
any extensive scale of military land forces for the settlement 


-of internal disputes between civilised States. 


If these facts are not clearly recognised, it seems as though 
the protracted and unsatisfactory discussions regarding 
disarmament at Geneva may lead to a hopeless kind of 
conviction that a renewed competition in armaments is the 
inevitable fate of Europe. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
r XHERE is as a rule nothing quieter than the coming 


and going of an Ambassador. He belongs—or so it 

was formerly assumed—to a secret service. It is 
still his duty to shun publicity; his public appearances 
should be ceremonial merely. His experience and skill, 
and his social tact, are understood to matter greatly; but 
there is no need for him to be a popular character. On the 
contrary, it is assumed that he ought not to be too well 
known to the general public. Even in the case of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to England, or the British Ambassador 
to the United States, there has hitherto been no very marked 
departure from established usage. Mr. Asquith sent Bryce 
to Washington, and Mr. Lloyd George sent Lord Reading ; 
these are our only recent exceptions from diplomatic custom 
The authorities in Washington, not being hampered by 
rigid service traditions, have made many interesting experi- 
ments during the past 140 years, since the days of John 
Adams, the first Minister to London of the newly independen. 
United States. They have chosen statesmen and soldiers 
lawyers and men of letters, with now and again some 
indefinable eccentric; but it is noteworthy that not until 
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this year has an American President nominated for the 
London Embassy a public man known as what in his own 
country is called a “ headliner.’ The sending of General 
Dawes to England is a very interesting event, and by 
reason of the fact that it coincides with the advent of the 
second Labour Government, it may perhaps prove to be 
an event of great international importance. 

Charles Gates Dawes was born sixty-four years ago in 
Ohio, a State from which an exceptionally large percentage 
of American public men have come. He springs from New 
England Pilgrim stock. It was an ancestor of his who, in 
1775, carried to Concord the warning that the Redcoats 
were coming—the warning with which Paul Revere set out 
from Boston, but was prevented, by a British patrol, from 
delivering. General Dawes graduated from the Cincinnati 
Law School, practised law for some years, and then went 
into finance, which lawyers in America have always regarded 
as a field closely akin to their own. From 1897 to 1902 
he was in Washington as Comptroller of the Currency. In 
the following years he achieved reputation and a considerable 
fortune as a banker in Chicago, and when America entered 
the war he was appointed to a leading position in the 
Supply Department on the Western Front, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. For himself he prefers the civilian 
mode of address, but in America the popular rule is that a 
military or other title must never be abandoned; hence the 
Ambassador will be General Dawes to the end. Since the 
war he has occupied two posts of importance. In 1921-2 
he was Director of the Budget in Washington. (Not until 
Harding became President, incredible though it may seem, 
did the United States possess a federal Budget system: it 
was created by the department set up by General Dawes.) 
And in 1925, having been elected Vice-President of the 
Republic when Mr. Coolidge was confirmed in the Presidency, 
he entered upon a four-years term as Speaker of the Senate. 
Vice-Presidents—not unlike ambassadors—are supposed to 
come and go without noise. General Dawes, true to his 
popular character, delivered from the chair a rousing 
inaugural speech to which the American press gave sensa- 
tional prominence. He plunged at once into an attack 
upon the Senators because of their subservience to a set of 
obsolete rules of procedure, good only, the Vice-President 
declared, for the obstruction or prevention of legislative 
business. The newspapers rubbed it in and the public 
applauded. The Senate, although aware of its own invinci- 
bility, fell into a rage and thus emphasised the point of the 
attack. But nothing came of it; and if General Dawes had 
known more of the Houses of Congress, he would have 
realised that the Senate could resist without difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, he overlooked two essential points : 
first, that the Legislature of the United States cannot be 
affected by any action or proposal from the Executive; 
and, secondly, that it is largely by reason of its apparently 
absurd rules that the Senate, with all its faults, remains 
the one genuine debating assembly in the United States. 
The Senate in any case overpowers the Vice-President, and 
the four years of his occupancy of the chair were an 
inconspicuous period in his career. 

Before that period began his name had become known to 
all Europe, through one of those incalculable accidents which 
are the commonplaces of history. In 1922 the then Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. C. E. Hughes, threw out the suggestion 
that the question of Reparations should be submitted to 
an international committee of experts upon which the United 
States could be represented. The proposal fell flat and was 
forgotten, until, some months later, in one of his American 
speeches, Mr. Lloyd George recalled it and treated it as 
valuable and important. The change of atmosphere that 
came with the MacDonald Government made the inquiry 


oe 


practicable in 1924, and General Dawes received from 
President Coolidge the nomination which carried him to the 
chair of the committee of experts. It linked him with the 
provisional settlement of Reparations which Mr. Arthy 
Henderson described in his speech of welcome to the new 
Ambassador as “ one of the major pieces of post-war recon. 
struction in Europe.” General Dawes, as the world knows 
and “as he has always acknowledged, was not the author 
of the Report that will always be known by his name. His 
presence on the Committee was due to a decision that had 
on the whole been justified by results. He was a repr. 
sentative American financier, and a former officer of the 
federal Government. He was a personality known to the 
American press; he had the qualities necessary for creating 
publicity favourable to a step in international policy 
which every instructed person knew to be urgent, but 
which was impeded at the time by all kinds of prejudice 
and superstition. 

The new Ambassador would have reason enough if he 
were to complain that the American newspapers have done 
him a disservice by their sedulous cultivation of the “ Hell- 
and-Maria” myth. They have created a surprising vulgarian, 
a “tough”? Westerner, who is pictured as unable to utter 
a sentence without the addition of a silly and cumbrous 
expletive and is certain one day to appear at the mysterious 
place known to his fellow-countrymen as “the Court of 
Saint-James ” smoking something tiresomely described as 
“his famous underslung pipe.” There should be no need 
to say that in all such things General Dawes is obliging 
enough to play the game. He is a shrewd American big- 
business man, and his tricks are all calculated. If “the 
boys” of the press cannot report the proceedings of an 
expert committee or the progress of a diplomatic discussion 
without certain little aids to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number—well, then, by all means let these be 
supplied. It may be, however, that in Europe the 
Ambassador will prefer to exploit his violin at least as 
thoroughly as the press photographers exploit his pipe. 

The incidents of his first week in Great Britain have 
provided a complete and amusing illustration of the new 
Ambassador’s character and ways. He arrives at Southamp- 
ton on Friday, presents his credentials at Windsor on 
Saturday, and on Sunday, at Forres, in Elgin, has with the 
Prime Minister a meeting that is marvellously advertised, 
and is described all over the world as historic. And two days 
later comes the Pilgrims’ banquet in London, the recognised 
occasion for an American Ambassador’s first public address 
in England. General Dawes was given an extraordinary 
reception. ‘ You have,” said Mr. Henderson, “stirred 
our imagination by your purposeful energy, your character: 
istic hustle, by the refreshing naturalness and _ directness 
of your actions.” It would be accurate to say that in the 
annals of the American Embassy there has been no such 
welcome accorded to an American envoy—no more represét 
tative gathering of Englishmen, no audience, after dinner and 
on the morrow at the breakfast tables of the land, mort 
eagerly expectant. Those who know General Dawes, bis 
record and methods, could not have been wholly unpreparet 
for the nature of his appearance, or the coolness with which 
he flouted the American legend of “ Charlie ” from Chicag®. 
For the Pilgrims it was a bewildering experience. The 
were looking for a full enjoyment of the renowned ul 
conventionality of ‘“ Hell-and-Maria” Dawes, of the 
‘refreshing naturalness and directness ” hailed by the nev 
Foreign Secretary. But the Ambassador knew better tha! 
that. Without a word of preliminary, he took up his offics! 
manuscript and began : “‘ We are in a period when mankind 
emerged from its greatest cataclysm—the World War, * 
lifting its eyes from the darkness of the past... .” It ¥# 
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remarkable. Not a word about the wonder of the week, the 
reclame from Southampton Water to Moray Firth, the Prime 
Minister or his friends the Pilgrims, not a glance at the festive 
gene before him, not a touch of fun. It was strictly 
pusiness for General Dawes—the pressing and very difficult 
business of Navies, Disarmament, and the policies of inter- 
national agreement made practicable and inevitable by the 
adoption of the Kellogg Pact. The speech was, in fact, no 
jess thoroughly in character with the American Ambassador 
than were the flourishes which accompanied the Sabbath 
journey to the North. It fills two columns of the Times, 
and it contains a restatement of the disarmament problem 
since the abortive Geneva Conference of 1927, as that 
problem is envisaged by President Hoover and his colleagues ; 
and it is expressed in the cautious terms, wrapped around in 
polysyllables, which the departments have learned to use 
since the stylistic gifts of Woodrow Wilson ceased to operate 
in Washington. One knew, of course, that the romantic 
influences of Scotland would give place in due time to the 
plain facts of a difficult job over which there can be “ no 
monkeying.”” But all the same, one can share the feeling 
of the Pilgrims that our new friend the General might at least 
have allowed the rosy mists of Moray Firth to outlast the 
joys of a preliminary love-feast. 


WANTS 


O want many things is the mark of a civilised human 
T being. To want many things at the lowest possible 
cost is the mark of an intelligent human being. 
As children, we begin by wanting things for nothing. We 
even get them occasionally, for it is the age of presents 
as well as of pennilessness. Before we are very old, however, 
we discover that it is useless to expect that everything we 
want will come to us as a gift. We find that our desires 
cannot be fulfilled except at a sacrifice, and that, if we 
badly want a Costa Rica stamp for our albums, we have to 
part with a Nicaragua stamp in exchange for it. Thus is 
sown the seed of the passion for a bargain—a passion that 
is one of the most widespread in the civilised world. To 
get a thing for less than it is worth is a pleasure only a little 
less than getting it for nothing. The boy who gets a longed- 
for camera in exchange for an unwanted canary enjoys as 
profound a sense of triumph as if a present had come to 
him out of the sky. 

How general is the passion for a bargain is shown by the 
fact that the Exchange and Mart, which exists largely for 
the purpose of putting lovers of bargains in touch with 
each other, has lived to celebrate its sixtieth birthéay. 
Here almost every human want is advertised, and 
to read its pages is to understand the marvellous multi- 
plicity of human longings. One man longs to get rid 
of a grandfather’s clock, and offers it on such terms as to 
touse the desire of the man who longs to possess one. 
Another man offers a meat-safe, another a brand-new 
ar-gun, another a thurible incense boat, another a pair of 
young blue bred Olive Budgerigars, another a set of fifty 
clean cigarette cards, another a Popular Encyclopedia, 
another old Sussex horse-bells mounted as gong, another 
ashaver’s secret method of keen-edging razor-blades without 
sharpening devices. It is a pleasure even to wander through 
such a bazaar of curiosities, and to play at purchasing them 
IN one’s imagination. There is a kind of temptation in the 
advertisement of a meat-safe, for instance, which one does 
not feel in presence of a meat-safe itself. That, I think, 
s because the meat-safe exists in the world of fact, while 
in the advertisement we enter the more delectable world 
of fancy. Advertisements are akin to poetry: they heat 
the brain and fill us with strange longings. 

And certainly, even more than most advertisements. 


some of the advertisements in the Exchange and Mart are 
so framed as to kindle the most sluggish imagination. If 
you put a mangle in a shop-window, for example, I can 
walk past it with scarcely a stirring of interest. Advertise 
it, however, in the words : 


Mangle, good, new condition, direct from makers; £3; exchange 
turkeys ; 


and I pause in astonishment and surmise. I do not know 
why it should seem so odd to offer a mangle in exchange for 
turkeys, but it seems to me more like something that 
would happen in Dickens’s novels than in ordinary life. 
One can imagine a man longing for turkeys, but not—or, 
at least, not so easily—offering a mangle as payment for 
them. There is a noble eccentricity in such barter. 

Perhaps, however, it is the birds and other animals that 
are advertised that touch us most with the sense of the 
strangeness of life. I have seen and heard many parrots, 
for example, and cared for few of them, but even I awake 
from my indifference when I read of such a parrot as is 
described in the advertisement : 


Talking Amazon Green Parrot, handsome, hardy, healthy, male 
bird, one of the best and plainest talkers living; say anything, 
talking all day, speaks when spoken to, exceedingly tame with 
ladies, gents and children, perches on shoulder and talks, most 
amusing mimic, laughs, cries, sings ‘* Polly Green,” ‘* How Do ?” 
** Queen’s Soldiers,” whistles ‘*‘ Oh Dear,” “* Polly Perkins,’ wonder- 
ful talker, come and hear him, or sent approval before purchase, 
£6, including his cage, description guaranteed. 


“Say anything, talking all day .. . laughs, cries, sings 
‘Polly Green,’ ‘ How Do?’ etc.”—no, I should not like to 
live with it, but I am glad to know that such a bird and I 
are inhabitants of the same world. And there are canaries 
on earth that are comparable miracles, as witness : 


Roller Schoolmaster, beautiful deep hollow rolls, bass roll, bell, 
harp and gong notes, water bubble runs, nightingale and flute notes, 
living musical box; only 20s. 


Deep as is my prejudice against caged birds, the prose of 
that advertisement conquers me. Often have I listened 
to a canary, but never have I enjoyed its song as I enjoy 
it in the rich phrases of the advertiser. Poets should write 
odes to such a bird. But no: there is no need of poets to 
celebrate a bird that has such an advertiser. 

I am not so certain, on the other hand, of my admiration 
of the badgers that are offered for sale in the same columns 
—‘* Badgers. Unique pets, quiet to handle, healthy, good 
feeders; really very pretty animals.” That “really” 
somehow looks like an attempt to convert me against my 
will. That an animal is a good feeder is no recommendation 
to me. As much can be said for my neighbour’s cat or 
dog. If the badger could sing “ Polly Green,” that would 
be another matter, or if he could boast of bell, harp and 
gong notes. But if the badger can only eat well, I should 
prefer to leave him in the wilds. 

Yet, amid the infinite variety of human nature, there will 
probably be found at least one person who longs to keep 
a badger as a pet. There is nothing on earth that you can 
offer that will not supply a human want—not a long-felt 
want, perhaps, but at least a want born of an advertise- 
ment. Human beings have the oddest tastes. You and I, 
for instance, might be embarrassed if someone made us a 
present of stag-horns, but here we find an advertisement, 
‘‘Stag-horns wanted,” showing that even those who have 
not hunted stags may feel a longing for their horns. Another 
taste as curious is shown in the advertisement : ‘‘ Whistles 
wanted, made of pottery, porcelain or semi-precious stones.” 
Were I a collector, I might sympathise with such cravings, 
but I am as immune from them as from the craving for 
‘ladies’ boots, shoes, period 1870-1910, must be brass- 
tipped, very high Louis heels.””. Rather, much rather, would 
I possess “‘a chair weighing-machine, with weights, from 
dispensed Derby gaol, in perfect condition, authentic.” 
There is a morbid association with an atmosphere of crime 
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that draws me to the chair weighing-machine, but not to 
the point of paying thirty shillings for it. 

The truth is, if one is not a collector, curios are no more 
than trash to one. And I am so little of a collector that 
I should not care even to possess a library of the first 
editions of great authors except for the fact that it would 
be something of which to boast. The true collector, I take 
it, is a man who would treasure his first editions even in 
the solitude of a desert island. He does not wish to boast 
to other people: he is content to boast to himself. As for 
me, I value a first edition only as merchandise; and, if 
an author of genius gave me the very manuscript of one 
of his novels, I should look on it as an encumbrance except 
in so far as it might one day tempt a large sum of money 
from a rich American. Hence I can remain calm when 
I read the advertisement of “‘ facsimile of ‘ Burns’ chair, 
in family 70 years,” or of “‘ box containing over 200 German 
banknotes, 5s.”” In the house of a collector these things 
might be treasures; in my house they would be rubbish. 

And, indeed, I am not sure that, even in my general 
attitude to bargains, I am not a little less than human. 
You cannot tempt me to buy gent’s cream trousers, waist 
84 in., and shirt, even by offering them to me for five 
shillings. If I want a thing, I do not much care what I owe 
for it; and, if I do not want it, I want it as little at a low 
price as at a high one. The only occasion on which I have 
felt excited by the prospect of getting things cheap in the last 
twenty years was a sale of second-hand pianola-rolls, but 
that was when I was new to the pianola. For a brief period 
second-hand microscope slides almost produced a gentle 
fluttering of the heart; but that too subsided, and before 
the most tempting bargains on earth I now preserve a 
Buddhistic calm. 

It is not that I have everything I want, but that I have 
lost the hope of getting it at bargain prices. I have dis- 
covered, indeed, that I am not one of those persons to whom 
real bargains happen. Most of my friends come to me and 
boast of wonderful bargains they have made—perfect 
motor-cars for a few pounds, country cottages for a song, 
first editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s early novels for sixpence. 
I know too well that, if I bought a motor-car for next to 
nothing, it would fall to pieces. If I took a country cottage 
at a “‘ nominal” rent, the roof would tumble in. You need 
to be born lucky in order to go bargain-hunting, and that 
is a kind of luck I never possessed. 

Happily, the mass of human beings are more fortunate. 
They know what they want and get it cheap, whether it is 
a uke-banjo, or a phonofiddle, or a pedigree Angora doe, 
or a canoe, or a beautiful fretwork photo frame, Irish-harp 
design, or a bottle-green costume, S.W. hat, matching two 
jumpers. I, alas! want none of these things, and I do not 
even know what I do want. And, if I ever discover what I 
want, I am certain I shall have to pay the full price for it. 
That, perhaps, is why I peer so enviously into the world of 
barterers and bargainers that reveals its happy existence 
in the literature of the small advertisement. Would that 
I could enter that world and share its joys, exchanging 
mangles for turkeys and excitedly writing off to gain posses- 
sion of a sword made of Chinese coins, 160, for the sum of ten 
shillings ! Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Allow a teacher and student of history to commend 
your very intelligent attitude toward the United States. You 
are entirely correct when you say that it would make no difference 


ce 


if the United States had fifty battleships and a hundred cruiser, 
There is no power except an actual attack by Great Britai, 
that could possibly induce this country to fight her. Beside, 
the United States does not have Great Britain in mind whe, 
she wishes long-range cruisers. It is clearly evident that, if sh. 
wished to hinder British commerce, 6,000-ton vessels would 
suffice. They could operate from the United States to Europe 
easily; but 10,000-ton vessels are meant for the Pacific 

The United States fleet rides in the Pacific. The United State 
has an eye on the safety of Australia and Western Canags, 
Time may prove that the American contentions are correct, 

Also, you are corrected in your issue of May 4th by a Canadian 
Mr. McKinnon, when you have difficulty in seeing how a person 
can be intelligent and a prohibitionist. Mr. McKinnon thinks jt 
is possible. I do also, Perhaps a person who believed jp 
prohibition for Great Britain would be an imbecile. I do not 
attempt to pass judgment upon that question; but I claim to 
know something about America. On the whole, even with jts 
irregularities, it is a vast success in this country. It has reduced 
the consumption of liquor to a mere rill where it was a river, 
The economic and social uplift is enormous. The great cities 
present a problem with their foreign born. There is much 
exaggeration, and there is and always has been opposition to 
prohibition. The ‘ gangsters” who kill each other are almost 
without exception Sicilians, who are members of the Mafia, 
These criminals are European produgts, who furnish much neys 
for the papers, but who are as remote from contact with the 
native American, the German, Scandinavian and Briton as if they 
still lived in Sicily. You could live in Chicago for years and spend 
your time about her magnificent universities, libraries, boulevards, 
parks and stores, and never know that a gunman existed, unless 
you should read that several dead Sicilians, Russian Jews or 
Bog Irish had been picked up over near Cicero, 25 or 80 miles 
away, where the ‘“ hunkies,” ‘“‘ wops,” ‘‘ dagoes,”’ ete., live, 

Certainly, this is deplorable. This is the consequence of 
unrestricted immigration. We have allowed the scum and 
riff-raff of Europe to come and become citizens. It is a problem 
which no other nation has, and which probably they could not 
solve half as well as we do. It will pass. The question we face is, 
shall we allow our laws to retain their present liberality, even 
though European criminals kill each other, or shall we tighten 
down and subject the great, industrious, law-abiding majority 
to a large number of annoying restrictions? 

We prefer to follow the first method, because each clash means 
dead criminals and the native is untouched. Besides, our 
restriction of immigration and system of quotas will gradually 
remove this ‘‘ annoyance,” which is by no means a national peril 

I read that account of the American trying to buy an English 
wife with an offer of £3,000 per annum. He must have been a 
‘dim bulb ” if he could not find any worth-while woman in this 
country. Probably his stock was below par. I must insist 
that the fear of finding no beautiful, peaceful, quiet spot in 
America should cause no one to stay in England. Very much 
of our area of 3,600,000 square miles is not covered with roaring, 
rushing cities. There are thousands of peaceful, quiet, rural 
villages, with shady streets, you can find green meadows, crystal 
streams and bright blue skies. You may drift down beautiful 
winding rivers and see entire hillsides, pink with the locust, 
white with the dogwood and thorn; and then you may wander 
in acres of violets and adders’ tongues. Just as the sun gilds the 
eastern hill-crests, the mocking bird sings his joyful lay. Beauty’ 
‘*Ohio” means “ beautiful” in the Indian language. Clean 
white villages in a bower of blossom; the evening air heavy 
with the incense from orchards and the wild honeysuckle; lakes 
by the hundreds which strew our land like diamonds on a 
Indian princess; then the brilliant sunset; the crimsons, scarlets, 
golds and maroons of the autumn leaves; the thickets where 
wild roses riot and the woodlands and hills, unspoiled by mat 
and art, furnish lavish stores of ever-changing beauty. 

Do not stay away from America because you fear that the 
strident, roaring machines will deafen you. There are miles and 
miles of pleasant side roads and forest paths as free as the all 
You have room here. There are millions of quiet, self-respecting, 
educated people who love peace and hate clamour. There a 
more rural people in the United States than the entire population 
of the British Isles. Rural America is where myriads of Britons 
have made their homes. I have found them. in every village 
in which I have ever lived, contented and happy, who love 
‘* Beautiful Ohio ” and who love the spacious freedom they enjoy: 
plenty of room and privacy and peace. e 

Do not imagine that the shrieking, screaming crowds of ” 
York are typical Americans. They are Russian Jews, Slavs 
Irish, Italians, etc., in the ‘ melting pot.” Their crudities a 
what Europe has bred in them for thousands of years.— Yours, ete 

1677 Weber Road, Columbus, Ohio. © Witi1am McALPImne. 
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THE CONTINUED OCCUPATION OF 
GERMAN TERRITORY 


To the Editor of THE New SraTEsMAN. 

Sin,—Does Mr. Sisley Huddleston really think that “ the ten 
ears’ occupation of Germany ” will “ rank in history with the 
six months’ blockade of starving Germany after the Armistice ” ? 
and that the presence of French, British and Belgian soldiers on a 
fraction of German soil in accordance with a treaty which Germany 
signed, is in any way comparable with the desolation, poverty, 
and hunger, the wasting away of mothers, the dying of children, 
the rickets, the tuberculosis, the holloweyes, and the black despair 
of the six months of blockade after the war was supposed to be 
over? True, “the continued occupation of the Rhineland is a 
European scandal ”’ ; true, “* the next step in Europe is obviously 
the evacuation of the Rhineland.” But false analogies never 
eontribute to the solution of a problem.—Yours, etc., 

14 Northcote Mansions, Dorotuy WoopMAn, 

Heath Street, N.W. 3. 

[We do not agree that the analogy is false. Of course, the 
prolonged blockade was intrinsically far the more inhumane of 
the two; but both were equally indefensible and both were founded 
upon the same motive—namely, a stupid belief in the continuing 
efficacy of physical force against an enemy who had already been 
completely “‘ knocked out.” Both also occurred owing to undue 
British subservience to the fears and wishes of the French. For 
these reasons history, we imagine, will almost certainly rank 
them together as Mr. Huddleston suggests.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE INTEMPERANCE OF THE OBSERVER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—The Observer enjoys the reputation of being an impartial 
critic of political and civic affairs, but having been an attentive 
reader of this paper for over three years, I have noted that fair 
play towards the Licensed traders is conspicuous by its absence. 
Everything that can be twisted to their discredit or to hold them 
up to suspicion and odium appears to be done as a settled policy. 
Persons of distinguished position who have courage enough to 
disagree with the intemperance of temperance advocates are 
branded there as being paid by the ‘‘ Trade ”’ or interested inthe 
drink traffic. Fair play is a jewel to which even brewers and 
publicans are surely entitled. 

May I express the opinion that in the interest of good journalism 
it is regrettable to see a great organ like the Observer, week in 
week out, furthering the fanatical teetotal hobbies of the Astor 
family? Also that a cause is worsened, if anything, by tactics 
which shut out all contra criticism and protest. 

If the Astors feel so strongly about the drink question they 
should launch a separate publication advocating their uncom- 
promising principles, and not inflict them upon a large number of 
readers who are totally out of sympathy with Prohibition, Local 
Option, or any other of the pet ideas of the teetotal fanatic.— 
Yours, etc., FREDERICK E. CoE. 

June 7th. 


[The economic problems of modern journalism are very complex. 
The ideal condition, of course, is for a great journalist to own as 
wellas edit his journal, as the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey did, and 
as Mr. Scott of the Manchester Guardian still does. But if that 
be impossible, then the insertion of a few undistinguished articles 
supporting the personal fads of the proprietor is surely not a very 
high price to pay for complete freedom in all other directions. 
It is true, however, that in the instance referred to, the fanaticism 
is strangely and rather irritatingly incongruous with the tone of 
all the other columns of one of the ablest and most broadminded 
papers in England.—Ep. N.S.] 


POPE AND ADDISON 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is with much diffidence that I venture to express 
disagreement with Affable Hawk’s remarks on Pope and Addison, 
He States that Pope was irked by Addison’s serenity, that he 

liked him as a Whig, and especially because he suspected him, 
€troneously, of bringing out a rival translation of Homer. Now, 
although Pope was probably a Tory, he was by no meansa partisan, 
ut maintained terms of friendship with men of both parties, and 
no one was more capable of sincere friendship than Pope, in spite 
: “es very obvious faults of peevishness and vanity. Moreover, 
oy for several years in affectionate relationship with Addison 
7 ore the quarrel. The first volume of his Homer appeared in 

Pe and the Atticus was written and sent to Addison in 1716. 
wa who tried to be scrupulously fair to both, and who 
in th bas, went appreciation of Addison as a prose writer, wrote 
tps € Life of Pope : * He was convinced by adding one circumstance 
_—" that the other translation (Tickell’s) was the work of 
“ddison himself... he left his illustrious antagonist to be 


punished by what has been considered the most painful of all 
reflections, the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in vain.” 

The fact is that Addison was not the white marble statue of 
legend, and Pope was quite naturally irritated by the airs of 
calm superiority and contemptuous indifference by which he tried 
to cover his jeaousy of a younger rival. The success of the 
Campaign and the Cato gave him a false estimate of his powers as 
a poet, and he was guilty of an unworthy action because he saw 
himself about to be eclipsed by a greater poetical genius.— 
Yours, etc., H. Guy BENTLEY. 

14 Chepstow Place, W. 2. 

June 14th. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Some eleven months ago your dramatic critic headed an 
article “The Dying Stage Society.” His remarks were so 
successfully replied to by Mr. T. Sturge Moore and Mr. Clifford 
Bax, letters from whom you were good enough to publish, and 
by the subsequent production of a play called Journey’s End, that 
it was not thought necessary to make any official rejoinder. 

Since then, Mr. Bax has been elected to the Society’s Council 
of Management, and has become its chairman. In this capacity 
he is to give on July 14th next, in celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Society’s foundation, a Reception at Regent’s 
Park College, a house in the middle of Regent’s Park belonging 
to Miss Maud Allan, who has kindly lent it for the occasion, and 
who has consented to act as hostess. All members, old and new, 
stalls and gallery, will be invited, and the proceedings will include 
an entertainment to be given under the direction of Mr. Allan 
Wade and Mr. Raymond Massey. The main item on the pro- 
gramme will be a miniature revue, with music by Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs, in which Miss Angela Baddeley, Miss Violet Marquesita, 
and Mr. Frederick Ranalow will take part, and it is hoped that 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and Miss Marda Vanne will also 
appear. 

Particulars of membership of the Society, which is open to all, 
can be had of the Secretary, Mrs. Gwladys Wheeler, at Crown 
House, 143 Regent Street. The gallery subscription has recently 
been reduced from 12s. 6d. per annum to 7s. 6d. 

In view of J. B.-W.’s article, and of the fact that his dis- 
tinguished predecessor once wrote in your columns that “* the Stage 
Society has done as much to make it worth while being a dramatic 
critic as all the theatres of London put together,’ publication of 
this letter would be greatly appreciated by—Yours, etc., 

W. MATTHEW NorGATE, 
Press Representative to the Society. 


WORLEBURY HILL 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN, 

S1r,—I wrote a letter which you were good enough to publish 
in your columns some time ago, deploring the fact that the top 
of Worlebury Hill, overlooking Weston-super-Mare, with its 
stone-rampart camp and many circular pits—used in pre-Roman 
days either as dwellings or for the storage of corn—had been so 
enclosed with barbed wire that it was practically inaccessible to 
the public. 

My friend, Mr. Arthur E. Beck, of Banwell Abbey, the present 
owner of Worlebury Hill and Camp, tells me that he has— 
generously, as I think—offered the whole of the 16} acres of the 
hill-top to the Weston-super-Mare Urban District Council at its 
original cost price, viz., £2,000, a figure very much below its 
present-day value. 

The Council—for reasons best known to its members—has 
turned down this offer; and this is the more to be deplored, - 
for I understand there is an application already in view from an 


June 17th. 


* amusement caterer to take over Worlebury Camp at a figure 


approximating £800 a year rent. There is also the very obvious 
possibility of such a wonderful site being bought up for building 
purposes. Either of these suggestions seems unthinkable to 
anyone interested in this beautiful reminder of England’s pre- 
historic period, and I am hoping there may be a movement on 
the part of lovers of the West Country, whether archzologists 
or those who wish to secure these magnificent open spaces for all 
time, to save this landmark of the Severn Sea from desecration 
or ugly building operations. Personally I would be glad to sub- 
scribe towards a fund for such a laudable purpose.—Yours, etc., 
Imperial House, Cheltenham. Epwarp J. Burrow. 
June 14th. 


MR. THOMAS’S TASK 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—With regard to raising the school-leaving age you suggest 
an adequate period of notice. Would not the best plan be to 
raise the age gradually, say by one or two months each year, so as 
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to allow for the necessary adjustments in school buildings, supply 


of teachers, finance, supply of juvenile labour, loss of earnings, 
etc. 


And as regards absorbing the trained unemployed in their own 
industries, where the necessary buildings and machinery are 
ready waiting, why not curtail imports of foreign goods, or assist 
employers in some other way to increase their production, instead 
of having to organise new work, supply new buildings and tools, 
move workers from their own homes (in some cases at least), 
and train them to unaccustomed tasks ?—Yours, etc., 


June 17th. J.S. M. J. 


MIDDLETOWN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We notice that in your review last week of Middletown, 
by Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, the book is listed 
as coming from Messrs. Cape. As Middletown is our publication 
we should be much obliged if you would kindly correct this 
misstatement in your next issue.—Yours, etc., 


June 17th. CONSTABLE AND Co., Lip. 
[We regret the slip.—Ep. N.S. 


Miscellany 


BIRD-LOVERS AND 
ORNITHOLOGISTS 
TT middle-aged bird-lover, nurtured upon the old 


binomial system of bird classification and familiar 

with the greenfinch as coccothraustes chloris, is 
disposed to regard the application of the triplicated generic 
term to the hawfinch as an alien use of the word, and can 
never feel quite at home with the latter as coccothraustes 
coccothrautes coccothraustes. Admitting the uses of the 
trinomial system, he makes no effort to refute the charge of 
conservatism, and may either adapt himself to the new 
conditions and follow panting in the wake of Progress, 
or may simply stand aside to ‘‘ watch the smoke ” of a new 
and faster generation. 

He may, however, recognise that the change in the 
nomenclature of birds is but one aspect of a new, or rather 
an extended and intensified, attitude towards the study of 
birds which now has manifested itself for a couple of decades 
or more in the British and American schools of ornithology ; 
so much so that a point has been reached where it is necessary 
for one keenly interested in birds to ask himself the question 
whether he be primarily bird-lover or ornithologist; whether 
in fact, he belongs to those in sympathy with the tradition 
extending from Gilbert White to W. H. Hudson or to the 
band of those less impassioned ornithologists of to-day. 
For although the one type may merge insensibly into the 
other, and in some instances both exist in their integrity 
within the same person, neither term necessarily connotes 
the other. 

The truth is that the modern ornithologist of advanced 
type is often merely a statistician in disguise; a tabulator 
and labeller, who finds in birds a not uncongenial subject 
upon which to work, and who may indeed love them in his 
peculiar way—in the sense that a lion may be said to love 
the antelope and a sportsman the partridge, namely, in 
collections of skins with terse and practical notes upon the 
labels. Towards those who cherish warmer feelings for the 
birds these dispassionate bird-lovers will hardly fail to show 
a measure of covert scorn, although they are less prone 
than formerly to adopt the frankness of a bygone American 
bird observer, who advised the aspiring student of birds 
first to find and observe his bird, “‘ then shoot it [not ogle 
it with a glass] and compare with Audubon.” 

For there is abroad to-day a certain spirit that would 
make the use of such candour a little risky. Frequently 
entertained in secret, chance will occasionally reveal this 


i 


spirit to be widely prevalent, often fervently held by those 
in whom such feeling might scarcely have been expected, 
and which finds expression in condemnation of the wholesale 
massacre of game birds or of the collector’s methods, when 
these are of a ruthless description. It is indeed in the 
activities and mentality of the collector that we may fing 
the clearest distinction between ornithologist and _ bir 
lover. 

A loading of the dice in favour of rare birds as against 
birds as a class was to be observed in the drafting of g 
recently proposed Parliamentary Bill for bird protection, 
in which the interests of the ornithologists would haye 
outweighed the benevolent intentions of the bird-lovers, 
The collecting ornithologist naturally wishes to legislate 
against probability or risk of exterminating a rare species, 
although the general welfare and happiness of birds, which 
is merely freedom from continual persecution, is of little or 
no account with him. But the collector to-day must walk 
delicately in continuing to gratify his passion, and therefore 
feels that if he is to remain comfortably within the law 
an effort should be made to exert some influence upon legis. 
lation connected with the protection of birds. 

All of the skin-collector’s depredations are, of course, 
committed in the name of science; although it is beyond 
his wit to show how the bird hecatombs, necessitated in order 
to provide him with countless skins for comparison with one 
another, can be justified by the arbitrary multiplication of 
sub-species, on the grounds, it may be supposed, that such 
investigations give reasonable hope of some day throwing 
light upon the laws of evolution. The same may be said 
of the odlogist and his interminable series of whole clutches 
of varying eggs; but in his case the primitive instinct for 
collecting—for possessing and looking upon his eggshells, 
has usually not been out-grown with boyhood, and many 
grown-up egg-collectors are collectors merely, and would 
make no pretence to the cloak of science. They simply 
collect eggs for amusement, as others collect postage stamps 
or china. 

It is largely owing to the skin-collectors that those un- 
pleasant euphemisms, “ procured,” “‘ obtained,” ‘“ secured,” 
and so forth occur so plentifully in any account of the 
fauna in a given district of Britain. The writer once 
counted the number of times that the word “ shot ” appeared 
in a brief account of the birds of an English shire, in which 
a short description of each bird’s status was given in narrative 
form. The pages—large in size—numbered 41, and the 
word “shot” made more than 880 appearances, these 
naturally having reference to the rarer species, including 
those perilously near to the point of extinction; and to the 
number of instances in which this word was used must be 
added the totals of such veiling words as those mentioned. 
Most of these murders were committed by the man-with-a 
gun, the keeper, and, in this instance, the collector himself 
and his corresponding friends. 

It must not be supposed that the true lover of birds is 
necessarily less responsive to the fascination of the scientific 
side of ornithology than the professing modern ornithologist; 
nor that, while availing himself of the collections already 
existing, he would, had he his way, utterly prohibit additions 
to them, or the formation of new ones if these should become 
necessary or desirable. The structure of birds and thei 
classification are as much to him as to the other, and if the 
killing of wild birds were to be entirely suppressed all progress 
in knowledge of that kind concerning them must cease: 
Artificial protection and all restrictions of the sort, which are 
necessary in these crowded days of civilisation, are distasteful 
to every true naturalist’s heart; but they must be imposed 
if the ruthlessness of the destroyers is to be curbed. Not 
long since the writer was told incidentally by a taxidermist 
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that one of his customers had developed a whim for collecting 
tawny owls which showed variation of plumage, and had 
sent him no less than fifty of these useful birds to be 
“ mounted.” 

There lies the essential difference between the collector, 
who claims to be a scientific ornithologist, and the bird- 
lover. The former has never apprehended the glamour 
that surrounds the living bird, and all his desires are of a 
materialistic and rationalistic nature; while the latter—the 
true lover of birds—has out-grown or has never known 
the lust of possession, and rather than sacrifice the living 
rare bird would risk non-acceptance of his identification. 

K. St. Georce Betts. 


THE GARDEN 


HERE not a breeze the silence raids, 
W And by the outer noon forgot, 
Strayed sunbeams crack with ruby shot 

The smooth gold rind of the grenades; 

Lit only by the falling stream, 

The form familiar to my rest 
With fluid arm and naked breast 

Flushes the crystal of my theme, 

Yet on its clearness sheds no haze 
Of sorrow more than if a glass 
Between me and the sun should pass 

To share the unimpeded rays. 

Soft fall the laurel-scented hours 
Rinsed with the golden light, and long 
For those in faith and virtue strong 

Shall rain upon their bed of flowers, 

While through its falls of silver sheer 
Ascends the music of the spring, 

With fluted throat and jewelled wing, 

To sing as ever through the year, 

How love was like a laurel sprung 
Within whose quiet ring of shade 
Beauty and Wit, like man and maid, 

Have lain as we since earth was young— 

While all the crowns that glory weaves 
For kings to buckle on their brows 
Were offered for their tent of boughs, 

Around whose stillness vainly grieves 
The valour that has daunted time, 
And all the deathless flow of rhyme 

Is but a wind among the leaves. 

Roy CAMPBELL, 


VIENNA AND NEW YORK 


T would be interesting to know to what extent Mr. Sil 
Vara’s play, Caprice, now being performed by the 
New York Theatre Guild acting company at the 

St. James’s Theatre, has been adapted from the original 
by Mr. Philip Moeller, who has produced the play. As it 
stands, however, the play is an excellent entertainment, an 
entirely delightful light comedy performed with a polish 
and a thoroughness which are unfortunately rare in the 
theatre to-day. Like most successful light comedies— 
and I shall be surprised if Caprice does not run for 
twelve months—it is made up of trifles, but trifles mani- 
pulated with a Viennese lightness of touch that makes 
it an admirable pendant to the Parisian Mariette. The 
‘ssential requirement of comedy—that nobody should 
be seriously hurt—is ingeniously fulfilled, although out of 
the same plot Mr. Sil Vara might have made a bitter and 
Wounding drama. Some, therefore, who are not prepared 
to accept the rules of the game may be intensely irritated 
by Caprice and by the frivolity of the author—in which 





he is so ably supported by his two chief actors, Mr. Alfred 
Lunt as the amorous Counsellor Albert von Echardt, and 
Miss Lynn Fontanne as_ the captivating Ilsa von IIsen, 
whom he is about to marry. 

Von Echardt is a successful barrister who—unlike most 
successful lawyers in this country—has his nights and, 
apparently, a large part of his days free for affairs of the 
heart. His clients seem to be chiefly women to whom his 
tenderness is as useful as his forensic skill, and the play 
begins with his parting from one lady who is evidently 
anxious to meet him again. But a visitor is announced, 
who turns out to be an old friend, the mother of a child 
by him. She has come to tell him that his son is now 
eighteen years of age, and to ask him to take him into the 
house and look after him, as he now needs his father’s 
assistance. She herself will remain in the background 
without reproaches, happily admiring his generosity. He 
accedes to her demand to the extent of agreeing to see the 
son, and finally he takes the boy into his house. But with 
the boy comes the mother, and this consequence has been 
foreseen by Ilsa, who had at once denounced the whole 
arrangement as a trap, and in an artfully simulated tantrum 
Ilsa takes her leave of Von Echardt “ for ever.” 

But not before she has made a conquest of the Counsellor’s 
eighteen-year-old son. Naturally, the Counsellor misses 
her, and becomes more and more irritable under the double 
affection of the adoring son and mother, and when Ilsa 
suddenly returns he is enraptured. The son thinks Ilsa 
has returned to him, and when she announces that she is 
going to marry the Counsellor, in the first shock of disillusion 
he rushes his mother out of the house and leaves Ilsa 
triumphant with von Echardt. The plot is slight but 
adequate, the characters are in the true comedy convention, 
and are adroitly manipulated without unduly straining 
belief. The dialogue has a felicity which is no doubt partly 
achieved through the perfect timing of the actors, but also 
owes a good deal to the author’s lightness of touch. Among 
the plays being acted in London at the present moment, 
Caprice stands out conspicuously as a civilised entertainment 
for adult human beings, as contrasted with the crude, half- 
baked travesties of human nature which are offered at the 
majority of our theatres. Of course, it is only a jeu de théétre, 
but its artifice has real knowledge and understanding at 
the back of it, and the skill of the author can be admired 
and enjoyed without the least reservation. 

As for the acting, it is really above the ordinary. I was 
pleased to see from a photograph of Mr. Alfred Lunt that 
he makes up considerably older than his age as the Counsellor 
von Echardt. Make-up is an important element in the art 
of acting, and in these days, when so many so-called actors 
and actresses do nothing more difficult than rouge and powder 
their own personalities and walk on to the stage au naturel, 
more or less as God made them, it is refreshing to find an 
actor taking his art seriously and not merely exploiting his 
youth and his good looks. As Ilsa, Miss Lynn Fontanne 
gave a performance that was remarkable for its poise, grace 
and overwhelming élan. A great deal of the play’s success 
is due to her perfect realisation of this part. Mr. Douglass 
Montgomery’s performance as the eighteen-year-old Robert 
was also a fine performance, whilst Miss Cahill could hardly 
have done better as the boy’s mother. Caprice rivals 
Mariette as the best play at present in town. 

I am afraid I cannot rate the present judgment of those 
who direct the Gate Theatre Studio very high. It is 
admittedly difficult to find new plays of merit, but in the 
interests of the Gate Theatre and of its intelligent and 
discriminating public, I would advise Mr. Peter Godfrey 
and his fellow-directors to give the plays of that rather 
over-rated dramatist, Mr. Eugene O’Neill, a rest. Three of 
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his plays have been produced during the past year, The 
Hairy Ape was a tolerable melodrama, good enough to be 
performed once—in view of this American author’s reputa- 
tion—and then to be dropped for ever. The same remarks 
apply to All God’s Chillun Got Wings—only rather more so. 
As for the latest production which is now being played at 
the Gate Theatre, Mr. O’Neill’s Welded, I could wish that 
this was the last chance of any audience’s hearing such a 
trite and boring disquisition on the subject of marriage 
masquerading as a play. If Mr. O’Neill had anything new 
and profound to say on this (or any other) theme, we could 
temporarily disregard any lack of dramatic interest, but 
he has nothing new to say, and what he does say is said 
without verve or wit. 

It is worth while analysing Mr. O’Neill’s methods in this 
play. It purports to be the study of a man and a woman 
who try to break away from one another because they are 
always quarrelling but who can find no happiness apart, 
Mr. O'Neill devotes the first act to a demonstration of their 
love and their quarrelling, the second act to their attempt 
to find consolation elsewhere, and the third act to their 
reunion. But instead of attending to his business as an 
artist of creating real people in a real situation and letting 
the situation develop from their individual characters and 
acquire what significance it may—according to the gifts 
of the artist—Mr. O’Neill turns to the easier task of 
sermonising and moralising. His people are mere mouth- 
pieces and as such he makes them behave with a crudity 
impossible to living human beings. But since his moralisings 
are based upon this impossibly crude behaviour the words 
just fall to the ground as dead as the puppets from whose 
wooden lips they are spoken. As a piece of dead and 
desiccated sententiousness Welded might be given a place 
of honour in a museum for theatrical oddities, but as an 
example of modern drama it is utterly worthless. 

Thus handicapped the actors could not possibly show 
what they were capable of. Mr. Robert Harlam never once 
lost his self-consciousness, but whether this was entirely 
due to the blatant falsity of his part I hesitate to judge. 
Miss Rosalinde Fuller made a braver and more successful 
attempt to colour up the dead corpse of the wife to a living 
semblance and Miss Mary Grew gave the most convincing 
performance of the play as “a woman ”’; and although she 
was less handicapped by the author than the other actors, 
she must also be given the major part of the credit for this 
effect. J. B.-W. 





NEW SCULPTURE 


: is possible, by a perversion of the old story, to imagine 
a child born into the world for whose christening- 
present a good fairy brings the gifts of esthetic sensi- 

bility and creative genius. How, then, can the corre- 

sponding bad fairy manage to turn the promise of such 

a destiny awry? Were the scene laid in contemporary 

England, her problem would not be hard to solve. ‘* And 

he shall be a sculptor!” she would exclaim and forthwith 

vanish, leaving behind an atmosphere of brimstone and 
consternation. 

For the cultivation of Milton’s muse could hardly have 
been a more thankless task than the exercise of the sculptor’s 
art in this country at the present time. An unfortunate 
preconceived idea on the part of the public as to what a 
piece of sculpture ought to look like has filled our streets 
and parks with blocks of bronze or stone which look like 
nothing on earth, Clumsy portraiture and washy allegory 
are the general rule, and the function of providing them 
is the monopoly of a few not very competent craftsmen. 
Modernity stops short at Mestrovic, but on the whole an 


ee, 


elephantine realism predominates. Mr. Epstein’s attempts 
to break the convention invariably arouse a hurricane of 
ill-considered abuse; neither Mr. Dobson nor Mr. Gill hag 
yet been given proper opportunities for displaying his 
indisputable gifts on an adequate scale. 

Mr. Maurice Lambert, an exhibition of whose work jg 
now being held at Messrs. Tooth’s, is another of the small 
band which pursues its art conscientiously and refuses to 
become standardised stone-masons. He wisely shows two 
portraits which prove that he possesses a through-and. 
through acquaintance with the grammar of his craft. They 
refute once and for all the common gibe which seeks to 
attribute an artist’s originality to an inability to produce 
work in the accepted mould. Mr. Lambert demonstrates 
that he can be more successfully academic than most 
academicians, and then passes on to give free play to his 
individual talent. 

A visitor to his exhibition is immediately aware of the 
fact that he will have to sacrifice a good many self-imposed 
illusions if he is to try and obtain any enjoyment from it, 
For one thing, Mr. Lambert uses unaccustomed mediums 
for the expression of his plastic sense. He combines 
aluminium with white and black marble, or with plate glass 
and three-ply wood; he mingles bronze and stone, and 
makes considerable use of cast-iron. Bronze and marble, 
each rigidly distinct, have for so long prevailed in the 
popular idea of sculpture that it needs some concession to 
acknowledge that they are not the only substances capable 
of use in the art, outside the manufacture of mere bric-a-brae, 
A further inroad on ready-made notions is the realisation 
that bric-a-brac can itself be exquisite sculpture, and that 
a statue need not necessarily be life-size or over. 

The tyranny of portrait and public-monument sculpture 
dies hard, based as it is on the secret European predilection 
for anthropomorphic art. This predilection Mr. Lambert 
satisfies with such figures as ‘‘ Nimbus ”’ and “ Man with 
Bird,” where the human shape is cunningly utilised as 
a point of departure towards freedom of form. But his 
most interesting work is that in which he is remotest from 
representation, or where representation is simply a means 
towards penetrating to the three-dimensional element and 
the simplification of form itself. 

This aim has already been triumphantly pursued by 
Brancusi, but it would be unfair superficially to dismiss 
Mr. Lambert as merely his disciple. Every modern sculptor 
must be grateful to the Roumanian master for having 
renewed an element which had been long forgotten in the 
European practice of the art—the appreciation of the 
properties of the very material in which he works. No 
craftsman has so beautifully brought out the veinings of 
stone or the burnish of metal as Brancusi, until in the end 
they become almost objectives to attain simply for their 
own sake. Brancusi, too, was the first modern to emphasise 
the fact that sculpture is, first and last, three-dimensional 
expression, and that its further capabilities of representa 
tion are really secondary. Mr. Lambert follows him both 
in treatment of material and reduction of detail ; but he 
bends these discoveries to his own purpose. 

Where Brancusi’s conception of form is static, Mr. 
Lambert’s is dynamic. His is the sculpture of motion— 
not of momentary gesture, but of essential rhythm. 
“Departure of Birds,” ‘ Fighting Swordfish,” “ Growing 
Seed” and ‘“ Hooked Fish” go down to that fount of 
motion which is the first instinct of matter. The lovely 
movement of wings, the unfurling of a leaf or the curve of 
a fin, the swaying of the body in the dance—the beating 
pulse and forward urge of life itself are his preoccupations, 
and his revelation of them is the most important aspect of 
his work. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reading a book called Days of Fear 
| (Murray, 5s.), which has been already reviewed in 

these pages. The author is Mr. Frank Gallagher. 
I revert to it because it is impossible that this diary should 
awaken in anyone else the same associations as it did in me. 
It is a diary of one of the leaders of the Hunger-Strike in 
Mountjoy Jail, Dublin, in 1920. This victorious Hunger- 
Strike was, it may be remembered—though our political 
memories become shorter and shorter—a most important 
stage in the Irish struggle for freedom. It attracted world- 
wide attention. It was victorious because the Continental 
and American press sent representatives to Dublin to watch 
the issue; consequently the English authorities felt that 
they could not afford to allow so many young untried 
Irishmen to die upon their hands. The narrator entered 
Mountjoy Prison on April 6th and was released on April 14th. 
The diary is an interesting document; the writer possesses 
a natural gift for expression which enables him to describe 
not only the physical stages of starvation, not only the 
mental bewilderment, amounting sometimes to a kind of 
delirium, which accompanies those stages, but the kind of 
spiritual exaltation which enabled these Irish youths to 
see the thing through. One curious aspect of the Diary is 
that there is so little hatred in it. But let me turn to those 
memories which reading it has recalled. 

* ** * 


Later in the same year I was sent to Ireland as reporter 
to the Manchester Guardian. The Black and Tan method 
of dealing with the Irish problem was then in full swing, 
and the author of this diary, who had been released from 
Mountjoy unconditionally, was then “on the run.” While 
he was “on the run ’’ I made his acquaintance. Now, being 
“on the run” implied, in different cases, different degrees 
of intensity of pursuit. All Irish volunteers were, of course, 
sworn to obey orders, whatever they might be, from the 
organisers of rebellion. All were therefore ‘‘ dangerous,” 
but, of course, those suspected of issuing orders either to kill 
or disarm were the ones most pertinaciously hunted; 
they, and men who had been already spotted as “ gun-men,” 
had to lie very low. But in the case of the rest, though at 
any moment any one of them might be called upon to take 
part in some murder of reprisal or prevention, or in the 
capture of arms, being “‘ on the run ” struck me as living in 
a state of comparative immunity. True, none of them could 
tell at what hour of the night or day an armed lorry might 
not be driven up to the door to fetch them away. And 
this might also mean death; for the struggle had developed 
into a series of tit-for-tat murders on both sides. The 
Irish, in the cause of national freedom, were shooting as 
many soldiers, policemen, spies and organisers of British 
domination as they could; while the other side, though 
nominally regarding these acts of violence as murders, for 
which the perpetrators ought to be tried and hanged, in 
Practice took lives without being careful to ascertain whether 
those lives belonged to the perpetrators in question. 

* * * 

The idea behind the British policy in Ireland of those years 
Was to substitute for legally deterrent punishment, which 
ceases to work when a whole people refuses to support such 
machinery, the passions of vengeance and fear which the 
Trish rebels naturally roused in those who saw their comrades 
killed, It was an outrageous policy, utterly at variance 
with the fine sentiments of English statesmen during the 
War, and, as events afterwards showed, also an idiotic one. 
For it is impossible to terrorise a whole population without 


going to extremes of massacre which civilisation will not 
stand, once the light of publicity has been directed upon 
them; a few sporadic retaliatory murders can be explained 
away or officially denied, but then a few are never sufficient 
to quell a rebellion. The rebels, having reason to think 
that So-and-so had information which might lead to the 
arrest of some leader, or the destruction of some part of their 
organisation, took the first opportunity of shooting that 
man; and the English, thinking that So-and-so had been 
probably concerned in that preventative murder (though 
legal proof was unprocurable), as often as not shot him on 
the excuse that he had resisted arrest or had tried to escape. 
Villages in which a Government spy or a constable had been 
shot were frequently burnt (a considerable portion of Cork 
was treated in this way) to shake the allegiance of the 
people to the national cause. This led to the active rebels 
terrorising, in their turn, those they suspected of having been 
successfully terrorised by the English. Ireland was the most 
miserable country imaginable to live in, though life, where 
that was possible, went on as usual. 
* * * 

At first I was surprised to find that so many of those “ on 
the run,” though passing under false names and fairly fre- 
quently changing their places of refuge, were nevertheless 
often ready to walk about with me in the streets. It was in 
Mr. Frank Gallagher’s temporary refuge that I first read 
this Diary. He was obliged to move about, as he was 
closely concerned with the issue of the Irish Bulletin, which 
on daily typewritten sheets reported the “ reprisals” of 
the Government’s servants. Sometimes these did not appear 
at all in Official Reports sent to the press or to the Irish 
Office in England; often they were minimised in them. 
It was my duty, as a journalist, to interview those who 
vouched for them and, afterwards, the Castle or military 
authorities, who had received very different accounts from 
their subordinates. The rebels considered themselves to 
be “at war”; the English Government kept up a pretence 
that they mere meting out justice to murderers; but the 
actions of both sides were much the same. It was thanks 
to publicity that this pretence was abandoned and the 
policy changed. The Irish Bulletin shifted its quarters 
twice while I was in Dublin. It played a most important 
part in bringing about a change in England’s policy. 

* * * 

Thus as a background to this book, so gentle in its forti- 
tude and wistful in its aspirations, the reader must supply a 
succession of hideous actions, justified, not to say trans- 
figured, in the eyes of their perpetrators by “a cause.” 
To me, in particular, it calls up the figure of a man whose 
conversations and demeanour suggested one to whom 
violence was naturally repugnant, and also a little sitting- 
room in Dublin belonging, I think, to some girl student, 
Mr. Gallagher’s refuge, where I used occasionally to sup 
off sardines, bananas and coffee, while listening to those 
stories which it was my business afterwards to test by 
reporting to the English authorities and receiving their 
versions or explanations. This to and fro between both 
sides was only made possible by the trust which both gave 
to representatives of the press. One might so easily have 
been taken for a traitor by either side. Once, immediately 
after lunching with the rebel who had organised a sudden, 
most successful, but entirely bloodless, disarming of all 
the military police in a quarter of Dublin the day before, 
General Macready gave me a lift in his car. I have seldom 
felt more uncomfortably self-conscious than on that drive 
through Dublin. I must say neither side ever attempted 
to pump me, and I always confined my questions to what 
had happened, never inquiring what was being planned. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TWO VIEWS OF INDIA 


India on Trial. By J. E. Wootacotr. Macmillan. 10s. 
An Indian Journey. By Wa.pemar Bonsets. Allen and 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Woolacott’s book is a very powerful and comprehensive 
defence, both of the existence and of the present conduct of 
British government in India. Mr. Woolacott is not an official, 
but he has spent a great many years in India as a journalist, 
being at one time correspondent of the Times at Delhi, and he 
has all the facts accordingly at his fingers’ ends. He seeks in 
the first place to show that the Legend of a Golden Age in India 
before the British came—a legend which some Indian Nationalists 
are never tired of propagating—has in fact no foundation whatso- 
ever; and then goes on to show exactly what the British have done 
in India and for India. His task, as may be supposed, is not 
a very difficult one but he is to be congratulated nevertheless 
upon the efficiency with which he has performed it. 

There is overwhelming evidence to show that in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries India must have been the most 
miserable and oppressed country in the whole world. Contempo- 
rary records tell a tale of robbery and murder, of massacre and 
pestilence, of perennial poverty and chronic famine, and of 
oppression in all its forms, that almost passes belief. In those 
days the mass of the Indian population were treated as cruelly 
as the domestic animals of India are treated to-day. It may 
have been a golden age for the great Mogul, for his army and his 
tax-gatherers; but from the standpoint of the Indian people 
as a whole, its sole advantage was that its conditions prevented 
over-population. To-day over-population is one of India’s most 
serious problems. Its birth-rate is as high as ever, and the 
infantile death-rate, though it is still very high, owing to the 
impenetrability of the Zenana, is being steadily lowered, and 
there is neither sword, nor famine, nor plague to redress the 
balance. 

There is, of course, another way in which the balance may be, 
and to a considerable extent is being, redressed. The measures 
which have been taken to fight against famine—-and which may 
now almost be said to have conquered it—not only prevent 
famine in famine years, but lead to greatly increased production 
in non-famine years. India’s irrigation system is not yet 
complete, but it is already in point of volume by far the largest 
and in point of area by far the most extensive in the world. 
Vast regions of India have been rendered permanently secure 
against any famine arising out of the failure of the monsoon. 

At the same time, great advances have been made in agricultural 
research. In spite of the enormous population which India has 
to support per square mile, her agricultural methods are amongst 
the most primitive and inefficient in the world. There seems to 
be no doubt that, given the right kind of grain and cotton seed, 
and certain changes of the laws and customs of inheritance, 
India can increase her production of cereals and of cotton many 
times over. Certainly, also, if she can be induced to accept 
the Government’s proposals for the improvement of her breeds 
of cattle, she can increase her supply of milk and butter to an 
even greater extent. Indeed, it would appear that India can 
not only produce all the food she needs for her dense population, 
but might easily become one of the greatest food-exporting 
countries in the world. The cross-bred cow produced at the 
Imperial Agricultural Institute at Pusa—which incidentally owes 
its origin to the generosity of an American millionaire, who gave 
Lord Curzon the money to found it—gives during the 
lactation period 12,000 pounds of milk, as compared with the 
800 pounds which is the average yield of the ordinary Indian 
cow. The possibilities of improved agricultural production in 
India would thus seem to be immense; and there would appear 
to be in India in this particular connection very little of that 
stubborn conservatism which has for so long prevented English 
farmers from adopting modern methods. Accordingly, a greatly 
increased production is likely in the comparatively near future. 

But while the material advance of India seems to be assured, 
the prospects of political and social advance are at present much 
less bright. India’s political advance is obstructed by the 
existence of a very large number of politicians who have no 
sense of public responsibility; social advance by the tyranny of 
caste and creed, against which her elected representatives put up 
only a very half-hearted fight; health reforms by the cherished 
and absolute privacy of the Zenana. Educational advance is 
obstructed, partly by lack of money, but still more by the 
problem which caste creates in many areas in which education 
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is controlled by native bodies. Children belonging to the lower 
castes are definitely excluded from many schools. In other 
areas expenditure on education has been reduced in order to 
provide more remunerative posts for the sons and nephews of 
the elected representatives. Just as it is impossible to stamp 
out cattle disease in India, because the cow is a sacred animal 
and must not be killed, so is it impossible to secure any approach 
to universal education, because high-caste and low-caste children 
must not drink from the same tap and must not suffer any 
personal association or contact. 

The problem of education in India is obviously fundamenta] 
and yet almost as obviously insoluble at present. It is hard 
enough to find the money for general schools; it is obviously 
impossible to find enough public money to provide separate 
schools for each caste. It might, of course, be good policy to 
make all schools open to all castes, for in that case the Brahmins 
might refuse to send their children there, and thereby be put to 
a disadvantage which would do something to mitigate their 
harmful hereditary superiority. But such a policy would not be 
easy to carry out, for there is very little that can be done in India 
against the will or even the wishes of the Brahmins. 

Such problems, however, are obviously of the kind that must 
be solved by Indians and not by the British Government. Thus 
it is the business of Indians to decide how much money they are 
prepared to spend upon public education. It is plainly impossible 
to develop a satisfactory system of representative self-government 
without a very greatly enlarged system of at least primary 
education. The present electorate consists of a tiny minority 
of the population. In Madras in 1926 it amounted to 8-3 per 
cent. of the population; in Bombay to 4 per cent. In the 
Central Provinces it was only just over 1 per cent.; yet of these 
small percentages only about half trouble to go to the poll and 
scarcely more than half of those who do go to the poll are 
literate, that is to say, can either write or read. 

Here is the root of the whole problem of self-government. 
People who cannot read or write are ipso facto incapable of 
governing themselves on representative European lines. The 
political interest of those who cannot read cannot even be 
aroused. Mr. Woolacott mentions that a member of a certain 
council “ made an effort to address his constituents in a public 
meeting, but according to the newspaper reports only the 
chairman and the reporters were present.” The undoubtedly 
widespread desire for Swaraj, as advocated by Mr. Gandhi, is a 
desire for Indian government rather than for popular govern- 
ment; and, in general, it would appear to be a desire rather for 
government by the particular class or religion or caste to which 
the voter belongs than for any general system of democracy. 
India has not yet acquired or even grasped the principles of 
political democracy as we understand them in Europe. Perhaps 
she will never acquire them. Perhaps political democracy is 
not suited to Indian conditions. At all events, it is clear that 
there are a very large number of Indians, including the whole of 
the seventy million ‘“ untouchables,’ who are inclined to view 
with the utmost dismay any prospect of the abandonment of 
British supremacy and responsibility. If such a thing as 
universal suffrage were possible, there is scarcely a doubt that 
there would be an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
continuance of British rule. 

This certainty, however, does not appreciably reduce the 
immediate difficulties of the situation, simply because the tiny 
vocal element of the population consists almost exclusively of 
Indians who have received a more or less European education. 
Lower castes and classes are utterly unrepresented, relying a 
British protection almost for their very existence; for protection 
that is, say, against the semi-educated classes who monopolise 
the native representation in the Legislative Assembly and mn 
the Provincial Councils. The lives, the needs and the aspira- 
tions of these narrow classes hardly touch at any point those of 
the peasants, who form the vast majority of the Indian population. 
Yet they can rouse the masses when they speak, and can rousé 
them to violence. If they were allowed to govern those masses, 
however, they would almost certainly arouse more violence 
still—of a different kind. The problem as a whole, therefore, 1s 
as difficult as any that has ever been presented to an Imperial 
Power. We can give way to the demand of the elected repre 
sentatives of India only by sacrificing the practical interests of 
the people of India. The Simon Commission is certainly not to 
be envied its task. 

Mr. Woolacott’s book should be of real value to those who 
wish to place themselves in a position to estimate the rights and 
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wrongs of the Indian problem, and the merits, or otherwise, 
of the report which is about to be made by the Simon Commission. 
It is hard to see how the Commission can propose any serious 
advance in self-government in India. For the conditions 
indispensable for self-government do not at present exist. This 
pook, as far as it goes, represents the view of an Englishman 
yho is entirely sympathetic towards Indian Nationalists’ 
aspirations, but who does not see, as things stand, how they can 
be realised. It is not only in out-of-the-way places that abuse 
of the existing powers of local self-government is apparent, 
for, as Mr. Woolacott points out, “the outstanding example of 
municipal misgovernment in Bengal is provided by the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta ’’—the greatest city in India and one of the 
greatest cities in the world. There the interests of the public 
are commonly subordinated to private or party claims. The 
most objectionable relaxations of the building rules are frequently 
permitted, and no serious efforts are made to collect arrears of 
unpaid taxes from persons of influence. 

From this dark, yet only too obviously truthful, picture, 
we turn to another sort of picture altogether, drawn with great 
natural skill in An Indian Journey. Herr Bonsels is a German 
who has a passion for the East, and who has seen and done things 
in India which it would be almost impossible for any Englishman 
to see or do. Englishmen in India, whatever their opinions 
may be, belong to the ruling class, and are-obliged, if only by virtue 
of their nationality, to preserve a certain standard of dignity 
in their ordinary intercourse with natives. An_ intelligent 
German, as Herr Bonsels shows, may have not only very much 
better opportunities of observation, but much greater freedom 
to express what he feels about the country. Miss Kathleen 
Mayo was, of course, in a very similar position as an American. 
She was able to say many things which even an unofficial English 
m'ssionary would not have dared to say. Herr Bonsels makes 
full use of his advantages. He spent a year or two in India, 
travelling a large part of the time in forest areas which are 
almost unknown, and under conditions which most Anglo- 
Indians would have deemed altogether inadmissible. He lived 
and travelled almost exclusively with natives, and he ate and 
drank with them in a manner which they may have appreciated 
and apparently did appreciate, but which they themselves would 
probably have condemned on the part of any member of the 
ruling race. 

His observations, however, are only the more interesting 
because of the freedom of his behaviour and because they are 
the observations of a man who came to India utterly without 
prejudice, or at any rate utterly without any prejudice in favour 
of British rule. He makes some rather naive comments upon 
the cruelty of the Indians towards animals, in particular towards 
turtles and monkeys! But his main interest is in regard to the 
religious and philosophical attitude of India, and in particular 
of the Hindoos, towards the major metaphysical problems of 
life. He is himself an artist and philosopher, and though he was 
very young, apparently about twenty-two, when he went to 
India, his observations have a very definite value. Hindu 
philosophy attracted him profoundly, and from those with whom 
he talked he quotes with understanding and high appreciation 
many such phrases as : 

Your continued existence has nothing to do with your activities, 


and as long as you believe that you can find salvation in struggle, 
you are merely showing that you do not know what salvation is. 


The style of the book is admirable, constantly reminding one of 
Herman Melville. It contains the view of a German who was 
both temperamentally and by education inclined to distrust 
British rule altogether, but was driven eventually to the con- 
clusion that if there must be European rule in India at all, then 
it was difficult to see how the British “ Raj” could be much 
improved upon. 

These two books deserve to be read in conjunction, as we read 
them and as we now review them. There are very many books, 
and good books, about India, but anyone who should read only 
these two—the one for the facts and the other for the atmosphere 
—should be more than ordinarily equipped for a consideration of 
the practical problems which will have to be settled during the 
hext year or eighteen months. Both, in their different ways, 
are very good books indeed, and have been published at a 
umely moment. It is necessary that there should exist in 
England at least a nucleus of informed public opinion prepared 
Sa mierstand, and if necessary to criticise, the forthcoming 
> on Report. It is not easy to understand the Indian situation, 

ut since we shall have to deal with it authoritatively we must 
earn what wecan ; and much may be learned from these two books. 
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Dick Turpin and P.C. 1929 on 
the Great North Road 


TIME : AFTER SUNSET 

TURPIN—Stand and deliver ! 

P.C.—Eh—wot’s that ? 

TURPIN—Your money or your life ! 

P.C.—Nah then, young feller, none o’ that. Licence, please. 


TURPIN—Licence, faith? I take my own liberty, and 
make my own licence. However, ’twas but a jest—I had no 
mind to harm ye. I am, alas, but a shade—a shadow of my 
former self. 


P.C. (peering at him)—Why, bless me, if it ain’t one o’ them old 
highwaymen, wot used to infest these parts! Don’t wonder 
you daresn’t show a tail-light, my fine fellow. 


TURPIN—Tail-light ? I'll warrant my good mare Black 
Bess can show as light a pair of heels as you could wish, my 
merry catch-poll. 


P.C.—Now, then, go easy, my man ; no abuse if you please. 
I’m here to inspect licences, and see that all drivers know 
when it’s lighting-up time. 


TURPIN—Zounds, but the Times are changed indeed. 
What, man, would you seek to check a rider in full career 
for such paltry purposes? *Tis well we did not encounter 
each other on my famous ride to York, when in fifteen hours 
I put two hundred miles betwixt myself and the scene of— 
ahem—a certain trifling robbery. Ay, and escaped without 
aslur on my character (such as it was), the Justices contending 
that no man could be in York and yet have committed theft 
in London a few hours before. 


P.C.—Alibi, you mean? You’d have had to do it in five 
hours to establish your alibi in these days of motor cars. 


TURPIN (laughing)—Well, well, I admit I never held up a 
chaise posting at that rate. Motor cars would haply have 
escaped me. 


P.C.—Ah, ha! but they don’t escape me! A fine stretch 
for a trap, if ever there was one. You’d be surprised at the 
number as gets run in hereabouts for exceeding the limit. 


TURPIN—’Sdeath, what an age of limitations! I’d have 
tricked you somehow. 


P.C.—Don’t you believe it. Only last week a young feller 
was had up here for doing “ fifty.” Artful he was, too. 


TURPIN—How so? 


P.C.—Said the petrol he’d bought that morning was so 
different from the usual that he must ’ave gone ten miles 
an hour faster than ’e meant. Offered to give the Beak the 
tip if ’e was let off with a caution. 


TURPIN—And did he escape justice so? 


P.C.—Not likely. “‘ Different?” says the Beak. “I know 
what brand’s different without any tips from you. Forty 
bob and costs will teach you to keep your eye on the speedo- 
meter when you're running on SHELL. 
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THE PROMOTER 


Leaves from my Life. By H. Ossorne O’HaGan. 2 vols. 
Lane. 36s. 

The literary man has no instinct for money and looks upon 
business as devil’s work. Consequently we have no novel in 
English which deals with finance. In France Zola made a poor 
attempt with L’ Argent, and even in the States, where money 
really rules, Theodore Dreiser and Upton Sinclair are the only 
men who have written good financial novels. When Henry 
O’Hagan, the greatest promoter we have ever had in the City, 
told me he was writing his life I hoped that he would give the 
novelist some data to go upon. He has—in two large volumes. 
But having destroyed all his papers when he retired from 
business he must now write from memory, Had he kept those 
papers he could have given England a minute record of its 
finance from 1882, when he formed the City of London Contract 
Corporation, to 1900, when he floated the Associated Cement 
and virtually merged his identity in that concern. 

In 1882 the Stock Exchange Year Book was a slim volume 
easily held between finger and thumb. To-day it takes two 
strong hands to grasp it. Henry O’Hagan was a leader in the 
tramway boom, the parent of the electric light boom, and the 
greatest promoter of brewery and industrial companies we have 
ever had in the City. Those who take up a Stock Exchange 
Brokers’ List can only be astonished at the endurance and the 
prosperity of the numberless companies he floated. 

He had at the outset little or no competition. The Companies 
Acts were lax. The City was prosperous, and O’Hagan was 
lucky in being helped by two remarkable men—Panmure Gordon 
and Sir Frank Crisp. There never was anyone like Panmure 
Gordon. Pipers played while he ate; he drove to his office 
in a coach and four. He had a thousand pairs of trousers. He 
was a flamboyant personality. And sitting silent in the back- 
ground was Mr. Hill, a cautious, clear-headed partner, who may 
have had four pairs of trousers, though I doubt it. But if he 
lacked clothes he had caution. Thus he and his marvellous 
Highland Chieftain were the greatest stockbrokers in the City, 
something like Rowe and Pitman to-day (Fred Pitman was in 
their office as a young man). 

I once took some business to O’Hagan and asked what my 
introduction fee would be. The promoter named a generous 
sum. I suggested a letter of confirmation. ‘“‘My word is 
enough,”’ replied the financier. I went down the stairs not quite 
happy, but before I reached the street I felt enveloped in a 
presence, The great Panmure Gordon had his hand on my 
shoulder! ‘‘ The Chief never breaks his word.” And in all 
the years O’Hagan was working night and day promoting 
companies he never did break his word. This reputation for 
rigid honesty, his generosity, his passion for hospitality, and, above 
all, the care he took in promoting his business secured him a 
position in which he could pick and choose. 

Sir Frank Crisp was not only a great lawyer, he was also as 
great a personality as either Panmure Gordon or O’Hagan. 
I always trembled before him—so did boards of directors, which 
was much more important. Every day he spent at least an 
hour with O’Hagan. He once wrote of him that his client was 
““as near perfection in the way of high principle as a man could 
go.” And when the great Cement Combine failed with the public 
and O’Hagan was in a serious dilemma, Frank Crisp offered his 
client all he had, and it was no mean fortune. 

Early in the ’eighties Colonel McMurdo and Harry Marks 
started the Financial News, without money, but with a well- 
sharpened axe. (Nowadays editors prefer the sweet-toned 
trumpet.) I do not think O’Hagan appreciated Harry Marks’s 
Yankee methods. Indeed, when Douglas MacRae, who had 
been partner with Bottomley, took over the Financial Times, 
O’Hagan backed him with £10,000. MacRae was as honest as 
the day, but erratic, and O’Hagan says that he hated Ellerman. 
I lunched most days with MacRae and Ellerman, and I never saw 
any signs of such hatred. When MacRae died Ellerman became 
interested in the Financial Times, out of which he made money. 
I hope this great financier, the richest man in England to-day, 
will follow O’Hagan’s example and write his memoirs. Then, 
indeed, would the public know that you can only make money by 
careful study of every deal you are offered, by meticulous honesty 
and resolute determination never to take risks. O’Hagan and 


Sir John Ellerman are the two most important men the City has 
seen during the past half-century, and each has had one rule: 





ene ae 


Never take up a business of which there is any doubt. The 
present-day promoter should read O’Hagan’s memoirs. Then 
he will be astounded at the money lost in investigations, at the 
dozens of schemes abandoned because there was a flaw which 
only a genius capable of taking infinite trouble could discover, 

O’Hagan’s thousand pages give a vision of financial London 
from 1880 to 1900 which is clear and amusing. The book is full 
of good stories, sound judgments on famous men and lucid 
accounts of many deals, The tragedy of his life was Associated 
Cement, which failed to be subscribed because it was brought 
out the day the Times announced that all the ministers in Pekin 
had been assassinated. It was an affair of eight millions, but was 
not underwritten. O’Hagan took off his coat, practically gave 
up all his time to the vast combine, and might never have won 
through had not Lord St. Davids, who had been buying the £19 
shares at 20s. to 30s., stepped in, guaranteed two millions, and 
accepted the chairmanship. The shares to-day stand at 27s. 6d, 
for the £1 divided share. This was financial heroism of the 
finest order, for most promoters would have shrugged their 
shoulders and let the combine go hang. That was not O’Hagan’s 
method. He looked upon each company as his child and gave 
it the care of a parent. 

Every hour of his life since 1900 that has not been devoted 
to cement has been spent in philanthropy, for the financier js 
crazy on curing humanity. He knows more than most doctors, 
and could never resist spending money on cures. I went to 
see him in 1909 about cement. We began talking, and I left, 
learned on phthisis, but as ignorant of the cement problem as 
when I had entered his office. 

One need not be a financier to be amused at O’Hagan’s memoirs, 
He is a rabid collector of good stories—has, indeed, published 
privately some out of his great store. A most entertaining 
raconteur, he loves to be entertained, and he has a memory like 
a phonograph. He spices his history of City finance with good 
jokes, witty judgments and inside information. He has come 
in contact with all the great ones of the City and most of the big 
Americans, and he gives us innumerable sketches of their 
personalities, RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF LETTER- 
WRITING 
Private Letters, Pagan and Christian. Selected by Dororay 
Brooke. Benn. 15s. 


It is unfortunate that, in the nature of things, the most 
interesting letters are those most likely to be destroyed, or left 
carelessly to the thousand accidents of time. For in the letter— 
and in this it is the antithesis of a work of art—we hope to find 
the raw feeling, the actual conflict of a person’s emotions in 
some contingency, or his reaction to the impact of some 
important event, undisguised by the virtues, even, of style. But 
such is the inexhaustible ingenuity in perversion of civilised 
mankind that he has succeeded in making even the letter into 
a form of literary art, though, however contemporaries may 
admire the polished eloquence of leisure, we, as posterity, may 
confess to a preference for the unlicked cub which is the fruit 
of some probably illicit passion. So, if it were in danger again, 
we would gladly repurchase, with some dozens of his deliberate 
compositions, the three-line note which Cicero tossed off in 
congratulation to one of Cxsar’s murderers. 

The great creative writers for the most part ignore everything 
in their letters except the strictly utilitarian purpose. There 1s 
not a single letter extant from the Greek dramatists, and the 
authorities only grudgingly allow Plato a single one; similarly, 
but few survive from our own great age of drama. Probably 
such as they wrote were so bald, making or breaking appoint- 
ments, requesting the favour of a loan, that the recipients threw 
them away at once. Certainly, the mature artists very rarely 
discuss aesthetics, and their self-expression is fully satisfied in 
their own work. It is the dispatch-like letters of the men of 
action, or the enforced monologue of the sociably-minded exile, 
that must provide the anthologist of letters with the bulk of his 
volume. 

But Lady Brooke has delved into out-of-the-way places and 
produced an assortment of such varied intcrest that it cannot 
be adequately described in a short space. It covers a period oe 
thousand years, and the writers range from Plato to Saint Patrick, 
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PRACTICAL 
CRITICISM 


By I. A. RICHARDS, Author of “ Principles of 
Literary Criticism.” 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“One of our best psychological critics ...in this 
excellent book . . . has hit upon an admirable device, and 
carried it out in the true scientific spirit. Choosing a 
dozen poems, he has concealed their authorship and sub- 
mitted them to the judgment of about a hundred 
educated persons, The results are interesting. . . 
Having secured these, he proceeds in the most thorough 
and scientific fashion to analyse them. . . This book is one 
of the best antidotes to humbug I have ever seen.—Daily 
News. 





MRS. GASKELL 


By A. STANTON WHITFIELD. With portrait. 
7s. 6d. net, 


This study of Mrs, Gaskell and her work, the first to appear, is alive, 
and expresses more than a little of the spirit of the Victorian age. The 
book opens with a biographical sketch, and continues with an examina- 
tion of Mrs. Gaskell as novelist, short-story writer, and biographer. 


“BONTEKOE’S EAST-INDIA _ 
VOYAGE, 1618-25 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor 
PIETER GEYL. With ro plates. 7s. 6d. net. (June 27th) 
& HT OS OTR EOL IT 

The greatest of all Dutch travel-narratives is now added to the Broadway 
Travellers. Bontekoe passed through an amazing series of disasters and mis- 


fortunes, which he endured with patience and narrated with picturesque 
skill 


GERMAN LITERATURE 
IN ENGLAND, 1750-1830 
By V. STOCKLEY, M.A. Ios. 6d. net. 


A survey of the slow introduction of German literature into England 
from the beginning of the modern classical period till about the date of 
Goethe’s death, by which time it was fully established. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE INFANT 


By Dr. S. BERNFELD. (June 27th.) 1§s. net. 


A comprehensive study of the child from the day of his birth to weaning, 


a period of the utmost importance, in the light of the most recent research, 
Every aspect of child development is examined. 


EVASION IN TAXATION 


By A. V. TRANTER. 6s. net. 


A study, from the economic standpoint, of tax-evasion, dealing with the 
extent of evasion, legal and illegal methods employed, delays in payment, 
etc., with a chapter on future developments, 


MECHANICS OF 
PIANO TECHNIQUE 


By O. ORTMANN. With numerous illustrations. 
21s. net. 


A comprehensive technical study of the complex physiological move- 
ment which takes place in piano-playing, analysed by means of photographs 


CARLYLE 
TO THREESCORE-AND-TEN 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. With 7 plates. 
8vo, 18s. net. 
This, the fifth of the six volumes in which Mr. Wilson 
will complete his great life of Carlyle, shows its subject at 
work upon Frederick, in its bearings upon the World War 


perhaps the most significant thing in English literature 
between Waterloo and 1914. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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—Dr, J. M. Buttocn in Sunday Times. 


Yvette Guilbert’s 


The Song of 
My Life 


RoBERT LynpD in Daily News: “ Yvette Guilbert 

is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 

women of genius who ever appeared in a theatre 

of varietics. She has succeeded in doing the 

important thing in her autobiography. She has 

made herself a real and extraordinarily interesting 
human being.” 


E. B. Ossporn in Morning Post: “Her artistic 

greatness has been recognised by the true artists 

of all nations. She gives us her balance-sheet of 

artistic endeavour—‘ten years of a répertoire of 

boulevard indecencies and twenty-six years of the 
lovely songs of France,’” 


Daily Telegraph : “ This frankest of autobiographies, 
full of racy anecdotes,” 


J. B. PrrestLey in Evening News: ‘Her tremen- 
dous personality comes through even in cold print.” 


Among the notable persons who appear are King 
Edward, Bernhardt, Duse, Zola, Loti, Gounod, 
and Shaw. 


Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR, 
With 32 Illustrations, 21s, net, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PROCEDURE OF THE 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


By G. F. M. CAMPION 
12s. 6d. net. 


* Mr. Campion has written a very 
useful book for students of the 
Constitution and for others who 


have a professional interest in 
the procedure of the House of 


Commons.”—The Times. 
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and those names may symbolise the political and mental revolu- 
tion that Europe suffered within those limits. But we are 
most grateful for what is unfamiliar in this anthology. A reader 
may be assumed to have at least a nodding acquaintance with 
the letters of Cicero or Pliny (and these two do not here usurp 
too much space), but few of us have gone ransacking the volumes 
of the Oxyrhyncus Papyri for domestic drama, or the collections 
of the writings of the Early Fathers for traces of humanity. 

The selections from the papyri cover practically the same 
period as the other letters, but the change from Hellenistic to 
Roman domination does not seem to have affected the private 
lives of the Egyptians very deeply. For it is a peculiarity of 
this group of letters that they all emanate from the lower strata 
of the population, being preserved by the dry sand among the 
rubbish of the small farms along the Nile valley. They show 
us the everyday preoccupations of an agricultural people, 
matters of debts and husbandry details; some have sons serving 
in the Legions ; a runaway wife “ goes wrong ” in the great city— 
which happens to be Alexandria, but that is immaterial. For 
whilst nearly all the other letters are from persons of some 
historical importance, those in the papyri are from the all-but- 
anonymous populace. Their names served only to distinguish 
them one from another, and whether they lived in this village 
or that is of little moment, though no doubt their lives were as 
full as those of more illustrious figures. In but few of their 
letters is there any intensity of local colour: most of them are 
messages of purely practical import, dictated, no doubt, to the 
village scribe. A request to send some finely-clad musicians, 
with a kid, cheeses and other delicacies for a religious festival 
might have emanated from any district of the pagan world; but 
another, which asks that the pledges of two defaulting debtor 
priests may be returned, so that they may be able to keep up 
the food-supply of the sacred crocodiles, certainly evokes the 
temples of the Nile. Yet another might have been written by 
a complacent monk to an absent brother before the dissolution 
of the monasteries, had Wolsey’s Visitors been less harsh and 
scrupulous. It runs: 


You must know that an inspector of finance in the temples has 
arrived and intends to go to your division also. Do not be 
disturbed on this account, as I will get you off. So if you have 
time, write up your books and come to me; for he is a very stern 
fellow. If anything detains you, send them on to me, and I will 
see you through, as he has become my friend. ... He has 
instructions to send recalcitrants under guard to the high priest. 
But do not neglect yourself . . . and if you have any figs, bring 
what you have, as I am in need of them. 

In the latest section we come to more portentous matters and 
a civilisation on the verge of doom. In the East, Catholics and 
Arians are at each other’s throats; in the West, bishoprics are 
almost military fiefs, rallying points in the resistance to the 
barbarian invaders. In this section we read the letters the 
saints wrote when they were still simply men, and the most 
careful observer would be hard put to it to distinguish them 
from those of other intelligent mortals. It is most interesting 
to observe the reluctance with which the mere pagan philosophers 
allowed themselves to be translated into bishops. The letter of 
Synesius to his brother, in which he expresses his scruples about 
accepting the bishopric of Ptolemais, strangely illuminates the 
turn-over from a secular to a theocratic administration. He 
writes : 


Now you know philosophy rejects many of those convictions 
which are cherished by the common people. . . . This resurrection, 
which is an object of common belief, is nothing for me but a sacred 
and mysterious allegory. ... Just as the eye would be injured 
by excess of light and just as darkness is more helpful to those of 
weak eyesight, even so do I consider that the false may be beneficial 
to the populace ... If the laws of the priesthood current with us 
permit me these views, I can undertake the holy office on condition 
that I may prosecute philosophy at home and publish legends 
abroad. ... I shall never cease repeating that I think the wise 
man, as far as necessity allows him, should not force his opinions 
upon others, nor allow others to force their opinions upon him. 


Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, apparently concurred in these 
views—at least, Synesius became a bishop. His point of view 
was shared by others who still lived on the classical pagan wisdom 
though entering the Catholic Church. With the decline of their 
wisdom and forbearance, the enforcing of opinion became the 
principal political machine, and philosophy and legend largely 
identical. 

Though the fact that the letters in this volume are “ private ” 
letters is part of their attractiveness, it will be found that few 
of them fail to reflect some light on public affairs as well. They 





enliven, and often enable us to criticise, the generalisations of 
the historians. Perhaps someone will do us the same service for 
the thousand years that followed and produce a worthy com. 
panion to this agreeable volume. 


THE POET 


Thomas Hardy. By H.M.Tomuinson. Crosby Gaige. 42s, 


As the world of knowledge increases—increases so rapidly that 
no man can now even pretend to be educated in the sense jn 
which Plato, or Bacon, or Leonardo, or Spinoza, or even Goethe, 
was educated—it is likely that great poets will appear less and 
less frequently, and great poetry will be more and more appreci- 
ated. For as a scientific statement of the universe becomes, 
owing to the complexity and variety of the material, less and 
less possible, man, who has in his heart an unconquerable passion 
for unity, will turn to those who can give him an imaginative 
statement of the universe. It is the poet’s privilege to choose 
his facts: it is the great poet’s gift to make us accept his choice, 
and yet leave us free to criticise it. It is that mixture of com- 
pulsion and freedom which gives to the poet his immeasurable 
supremacy over the man of science. When the scientist has 
shown us that, given such and such, so and so is evidently true, 
we cannot contradict him; but the poet comes, smiling and 
singing, and tells us, “‘ Ah! but I found a place where it was 
not so.” The bush burns and is not consumed; and not all 
the science in the world can put out that fire or destroy that 
bush. There are signs to-day that the scientists are themselves 
approaching the methods and results of poetry; and the world 
may yet see the scientific age turning back upon itself and 
ushering in the age of gold which is the age of the poets. 

There was a time when there seemed to be a danger that Hardy 
would escape the world’s notice as a poet. The Dynasts, which 
Mr. Tomlinson holds puts Hardy next Shakespeare, was politely 
received when it was first published, and in a few quarters did get 
the inevitable comparison with War and Peace. It was possible, 
however, after The Dynasts had been out for a year or two, to hear 
people speculate on Hardy’s silence as a novelist, and refer to 
his poetry as something evidently secondary in his life. This 
meant, of course, that his novels had been but poorly under- 
stood. It was in an urban age that he wrote, and all the accepted 
great authors of his day, though they might not write of urban 
things, knew where to shop in Bond Street and on which side 
of Piccadilly you should walk. Hardy was invincibly of the 
country, in mind, in taste, in outlook; and his essential rusticity 
shows itself more plainly in the poems than in the novels. It 
is owing to his rusticity that he shares with Shakespeare the 
great virtue of subtlety in simplicity; he can interpret without 
over-analysis, and give us the truth without trivialities. On 
this supreme quality Mr. Tomlinson has an admirable passage : 

Hardy himself never understood—or so it seemed to me, and, 
anyhow, I suppose such a modest man would not find it easy to 
believe it—that the people of his tales and the scenes in which they 
move are part of the life of the present English world; that the 
light from the country of his dreams falls across our reality and 
makes significant and so more easily endurable its garishness. We 
have forgotten him as a great writer; his creation is part of our 
traditional landscape. We are to believe, on excellent authority, 
that we betray our provincialism if, when speaking of novels and 
novelists, we permit the mention of the more important English 
writers until after many Russians have been named. There is, says 
the voice of authority, a virtue called characterisation, and the 

Russian novels have it; but the English in but an inferior way. 

Certainly this sounds difficult or wise. Yet suddenly we remember 

that there is more characterisation in the last popular novel by 4 

candid young lady than in all Greek drama. Where are we now? 

There is more particular characterisation in Proust than in all 

Shakespeare. So what of it? Modern novels are full of characteri- 

sation, and, good and bad together, they all soon die. Their candid 

revelations of character do not save them. So there is a chance, as 
the story of Macbeth still lives on, that we are deceived by what the 
fashion of the hour declares to be chiefly good in a story. 

Mr. Tomlinson is here found in agreement with a critic, whose 
criticism is insufficiently recognised, Mr. W. B. Yeats, who has 
always protested against the frittering-away effect of modern 
analytical methods in the arts, and pleaded that heroic beauty 
and heroic tragedy were only to be found when the author deals 
simply with simple and grand people. Hardy’s method is cer 
tainly the best example in our time of such treatment, the danger 
of which, as can be seen in his Queen of Cornwall, is a simplifica- 
tion so great that the characters appear to be masked, and to 
move not from their own impulses. 
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THE MYSTERY 


of the 


TRADE 
DEPRESSION 


By Frederic E. Holsinger 


A book which in simple and non-technical language 
makes a sensational exposure of what is really wrong 
in the economic system and of the fallacies and 
contradictions in the teachings of the Economists 


ON FIVE DAYS’ APPROVAL 


By sending 7s. 6d. (the price of the book) and eightpence extra (for 
postage). If the book is received back within seven days of despatch 
the whole price of the book (7s. 6d.) will be forthwith returned. 


For one hundred years this country has tried to maintain Employment 
and Prosperity upon the basis of an Export Surplus or the Export of 
Capital. The result has been a disastrous failure, as shown by over 
a million unemployed and the most appalling poverty. 


In The Mystery of the Trade Depression it is shown that it is a ridicu- 
lous fallacy that Employment and Prosperity can be maintained by 
the Export of Capital. The logic of the book is simple. The only 
possible justification of the Export of Capital is the Import of Interest 
in the form of foodstuffs, raw materials and other goods. It is proved 
in The Mystery of the Trade Depression upon irrefutable evidence that 
the income from British capital invested in oversea lands is a financial 
fiction, that no foodstuffs, raw materials or other goods are received in 
payment of interest and that the capital exported has been completely 
lost to this country. 





There could be no more sensational disclosure 
in the economic sphere, because this country is 
the world’s largest exporter of capital. 


In no less than ten chapters the author answers in an entertaining and 
detailed manner al] the pretexts upon which the export of capital has 
hitherto been maintained. 

The author shows, among other things, how exactly the export of 
capital arises and that it is destructive of genuine trade, because it 
must have the effect of compelling the debtor countries to try to 
reduce imports and increase exports in order to find a surplus of 
exports with which to make payments of interest. 


The author shows that the tariffs in the Dominions, 
India, the Republics of South America and the 
States of Central Europe—all debtor countries—are 
an inevitable reaction to the Export of Capital from 
this country. 


In a chapter, entitled “ The Myth of Mercantilism,” the author gives 
the first economic explanation of the absorption of the precious metals 
by India, where the author has lived for thirteen years, and explodes 
the fallacy of the Economists that it arises from “an ingrained 
ondness for handling hard gold” in the people of India. 


The Mystery of the Trade Depression is a most sensational and epoch- 
making book. It will revolutionise economic thought more completely 
than Adam Smith’s “The Wealth of Nations.” Incidentally, it is a 
vindication of John Stuart Mill, who, unlike Adam Smith, was, upon 
theoretical grounds, opposed to the Export of Capital. 


Write to-day for a copy on approval, enclosing remittance, to 


FREDERIC E. HOLSINGER 


40-43 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Telephone: Central 7769. 








“A book to read 
q and read again, 
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—Catholic Herald. 
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“Beautiful and sincere prose.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. “He 
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emotion.”—Spectator. “A mini- 
ature of great beauty—austere, 
simple, but full of music.”— 
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SLEEVELESS ERRAND, condemned by 
prudery, praised by competence, caused much 
ink to flow. In her new novel, Miss James 
takes not a set but a family and shows it 


winning through from poverty and disaster 
to a sane livelihood and a worthy goal. 
Rich in humanity, sure in character draw- 
ing, most ably constructed. 
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Mr. Tomlinson’s essay is an exquisite mixture of personal and 
critical appreciation, of tribute to Hardy, his friend, and Hardy 
the master of all who write, except Mr. George Moore. There 
is, perhaps, rather too depressed an atmosphere over the essay. 
Mr. Tomlinson needs to be reminded of the gloom of Elijah, 
and of God’s assurance to the prophet that there were other true 
worshippers beside him. It is no doubt true that tobacconists 
and waitresses can be found who prefer Mr. Frankau and dismiss 
Hardy as “too sad’; and that many men will refuse to regard 
the world that Hardy draws as the world to which they belong. 
In a sense Hardy’s world was different from the world of most 
of us, for most men to-day are more used to industrial comfort 
and discomfort than to rustic discomfort and beauty; but a 
man can remain true to the country in his mind—Dickens con- 
trived this in an astonishing way—though he is more used to 
the town and the town’s ways. And, after all, if Hardy be not 
extravagantly popular, he is only in the same case as the other 
poets and prophets. It is a pity, but it is not a surprise; and 
there are grounds for believing that poetry is not becoming less 
popular. For, as Mr. Tomlinson claims in his eloquent con- 
clusion, ‘‘ common folk are much more akin to the poet, who is, 
indeed, their true spokesman ”’; and common folk are, one hopes, 
becoming less rare in this country. One of the advantages of 
the break-up of the large estates, and the disappearance of the 
old, faithful aristocratic landlord (who did exist) is that the 
common folk will not have any substitute for their old feudal 
chiefs. New men may buy the land and occupy the houses; 
but the common folk can see in them and their lives no standards, 
no values that they recognise, and are driven back to consider 
that earlier practical philosophy which would have the common 
man his own master, and the world an equal society of free men 
and women. Then, when that commonwealth has made its 
standards of practical life, it will accept the standards of the poets 
for the ordering of that life. For if Mr. Tomlinson is right in 
his belief that the common man is akin to the poet, he may yet 
prevent those monstrous schemes of wholesale regimentation 
with which those Utopians who have nothing of the poet in 
them are always threatening our future. It is a pity that this 
essay should be issued in a limited edition at a price not at all 
justified by any beauty of printing or extravagance of apparel. 


WHIGS AND TORIES 


The Age of Grey and Peel. 
With an Introduction by Professor TREVELYAN. 
University Press. 15s. 

In the last years of his life Professor Davis turned from 
medizval to modern history, and he chose the age of Grey and 
Peel for his Ford lectures at Oxford. Those lectures were 
expanded into a book, which has now been published, with an 
introduction from Professor Trevelyan, who says of it that it 
fills a lacuna in modern historical studies, in the absence of a full 
analysis of the ideas and character of the Whig and Tory parties. 
It is possible to admire this book and yet to doubt whether its 
chief value is to be found in its attempt to relate ideas to politics. 
The book covers an immense field, for it starts with the Whig 
doctrines of Sidney and Locke and takes us down to the Christian 
Socialists. Is it possible to give a luminous account of all these 
movements and to describe their political effects in a single 
volume? The sum of knowledge represented by this book is 
astonishing. A man might read all the different books that 
have been published on one or other of the topics discussed in 
these pages, those of Trevelyan on nineteenth-century history, 
Dicey and Leslie Stephen on the development of opinion, Veitch 
and Butler on the reform movement, Wallas on Place, and 
many others, and yet find something new in these pages. But 
even an intelligent and industrious reader will be fortunate if 
at the end of it he has a very clear picture in his mind of the 
way in which politics and ideas acted and reacted on each other. 

In this respect the book hardly deserves, perhaps, all the credit 
that Professor Trevelyan claims for it. But it is all the same a 
valuable contribution to history. For Professor Davis had a 
great gift for putting himself into the place of the statesman 
whose conduct he was considering, and he makes in these pages 
a fresh and judicial study of men and events at a time when 
men and events were unusually interesting. Some of his 
character sketches are excellent, and he catches the atmosphere 
of the memoirs of the time very happily. His pictures of 


By the late H. W. Caress Davis. 
Oxford 


aehemene 


Whitbread, Romilly, Tierney, for example, are as vivid as they 
are compact and terse. He discusses questions of conscience 
with care and judgment; his examination of Peel’s conduct jn 
1846 is a good illustration of the thoroughness with which he 
weighs every point. Peel he describes as thinking of the Tories ag 
“a beleaguered garrison, whose right and duty it was to evacuate 
and demolish untenable positions, in order that what remained 
of the fortress might hold out the longer. And at the back of 
his mind there was always the assumption that if changes had 
to come, they could be more safely carried out by the Tories, 
and perhaps more safely under his own leadership than in any 
other way.” This, perhaps, does less than justice to the spirit 
that prompted the great reforms of the Ministry of 1841. Pee|’s 
strong bent for administration, as Professor Davis says elsewhere, 
made him a reformer. And he could go a long way as a reformer 
just because what he wanted to keep of the eighteenth century 
more than anything else was its governing class. It was his 
conviction, as some of his letters on the Corn Laws show, that 
this class could rule so long as it did not allow its claims to 
become a burden on the public. The Die-hards were for compelling 
the nation to bear those burdens as the price of such excellent 
government. Peel seemed to say to himself that you could make 
great changes in your institutions and yet be sure that a class 
that could govern would continue to govern. This confidence, 
curiously enough, was common to Peel and Disraeli. For Disraeli 
said to himself that you could make great changes in the 
electorate and yet be sure that men who had leadership in their 
blood and history would continue to lead. So Peel repealed the 
Corn Laws and Disraeli took the plunge over Niagara. 


WOLSEY 


Wolsey. By A. F. Potiarp. 21s, net. 

Wolsey was a great man in that he combined in a singular 
ratio vulgarity, selfishness, and ability. A really able man is 
seldom vulgar all through, though diffidence may make him appear 
to be so while he is finding his feet. Nor is he often selfish in the 
sense that he cannot see his job without seeing his face reflected 
in it; egoists usually feel so strongly about themselves that it is 
very difficult for them to find time to think about their work. 
And a vulgar man is usually prevented by a blend of vanity and 
heartiness from climbing to the top of any tree. Wolsey, like a 
conjurer, kept all three qualities in the air at once. He had, and 
kept, the vulgar man’s love of pomp, the self-made man’s desire 
to look a bigger man than he knows he is. He balanced against 
one another the able man’s love of work and the selfish man’s 
power of keeping it in its place as the instrument of personal 
ambition. What did he mean when he said that he ought to 
have served his God as faithfully as he had served his King? 
Was it not that if he had, he might have ended, not like a butler 
sacked without a character, but as the Lord and Master of 
Christendom ? 

For once, Professor Pollard has written a book not to startle 
but to convince. His studio is full of portraits which are pictures 
first: here is a portrait which is primarily a likeness. It was 
brilliant painting which gave us the Mother of Parliaments in a 
wig and gown; while we admired the master’s brush we wondered 
whether his subject was indeed our dear old friend. Then there 
was Henry VIII. as the conscientious patriot, Elizabeth as “ funda- 
mentally aggressive,” Cranmer as the courageous intellectual, 
and Somerset as the thwarted idealist. Splendid figures all of 
them, but should we recognise the originals if we met them in the 
studio congratulating themselves on the artist’s skill? It is 
different with Wolsey. Here, drawn to the life, is the butcher's 
son who wanted to be Pope. All the artist has done is to strip 
off his disguise, to show us the very soul of the ambitious vul- 
garian who has so nearly convinced posterity that he was the 
architect of the balance of power. He has been drawn so often 
with his strong hands holding the scales of Europe that it needed 
a real artist to paint those hands, as they should be painted, 
clutching the rungs that led to the Tiara. 

Being a portrait and not a caricature, this book gives us 4 
Wolsey who really is a great man. If his diplomacy was designed 
to balance Europe, it was a grandiose failure which contained in 
itself its own confutation; only a muddle-headed idealist or 
megalomaniac could have devoted his life to its realisation. 
Muddle-headed idealists and megalomaniacs do not rise from 
Ipswich to Hampton Court and fall because they are better men 
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than their sovereigns. No, Wolsey had his head screwed on very 
tight, in the right direction. He must get to the top of the tree, 
and the only tree worth climbing for the butcher’s son was that 
crowned by the greatest of elective offices, open to all the celibate 
world, the office of Pope. The royal gratitude for all his magni- 
ficent services, the Emperor’s respect for the might of England 
which he so soon was able to wield, were only means; the end was 
the primacy of Christendom. Birth was no bar to that splendid 
eminence ; a stout heart, a first-rate brain, magnificent energies 
and complete concentration of purpose were all that were needed, 
and Wolsey knew he had them all. 

And yet, essentially, it was a vulgar ambition. If to be Pope 
means anything, a man ought not to plan his life to become it. 
Only vulgar men aim at big prizes because they are prizes, and 
Wolsey admitted his lack of taste when he confessed that he had 
served the State only to snatch from his rivals the prize of ruling 
the Church. So when it came, there was something ignoble 
about his failure. Henry VIII. destroyed him, not because he 
would not, but because he could not, arrange for the King to 
gratify his lust without scandalising Christendom. Wolsey 
got everything except what he wanted, but that was because he 
wanted it for the wrong reason and tried for it in the wrong way. 


THE PRUSSIAN TRADITION 


William the First: His Life and Times. By Paun Wierc ter. 
Translated and Edited by Constance Vesey. Allen and 
Unwin. 21s. 

Most of the things that are worth knowing about the first 
German Emperor are to be found embedded in the pages of this 
biography. Unfortunately for his readers, the aim of Herr 
Wiegler is not merely to isolate the facts that matter, but to 
collect every fact, relevant or irrelevant, as if the whole art of 
historical writing lay in piling up the largest possible haystack 
to conceal the smallest needle. When the Emperor William 
was shown in his old age a picture of himself painted in the 
robes of Charlemagne, he exclaimed: ‘I look just like a priest 
of Baal.” In this book he is nothing so definite; the impression 
is rather of a jumble of bewhiskered figures in uniforms and 
glittering decorations so much alike that it is difficult to distinguish 
one from the other, exactly as if the author had set himself to 
devise a literary equivalent of the panoramic war pictures which 
were to the Emperor the last word in art. 

It is true, of course, that William was fundamentally a simple 
person, with few kinks and no subtleties, who goose-stepped down 
the decades of the nineteenth century, executing with disciplined 
precision and dignity movements dictated to him by advisers 
who had succeeded in satisfying him that their policy did not 
conflict with the great traditions of Prussia. In his youth he 
consented for State reasons to fling over the Princess Elisa 
Radziwill, and though he declares he was “ petrified” at the 
decision of the King to forbid the marriage, he never dreams 
of questioning it. On the contrary, William obediently hastens 
to Weimar to become engaged to the Princess Augusta, and when 
reproached with fickleness declares, “To pay any attention to 
such ideas would be to doubt my having any religious or moral 
principles.” He had received his orders, and there the matter 
ended. It was not quite so simple for poor Elisa. Still, she also 
played her part in accordance with the best conventions of the 
*thirties. Three years after the marriage of her faithless lover, 
she breaks a blood-vessel at a dinner in his house and languishes 
in a slow decline, finding relief in the work of cutting out painted 
flowers which are pasted on to gilt trays and varnished. Possibly 
it consoled her in her coffin to know that the aspect of Prince 
William at her funeral was “‘ heartrending.” 

In later days many of the manceuvres of Bismarck pleased 
William as little as the command to break off his engagement 
with Princess Elisa, but, unlike the majority of Hohenzollerns, 
he was prepared to sacrifice traditions that meant much to him 
on the altar of the disciplined Prussian State. One of his stiffest 
fights was made against the substitution of what he called the 
** mock Imperial title’ of German Emperor for that of King of 
Prussia. ‘I, with my inherently Prussian heart,’ he exclaims 
at Versailles, ‘“‘am to see the name which has achieved and 
created such greatness give place to another which was hostile to 
the Prussian name, almost in death, for a whole century.” He 
yielded in the long run, but to a man of seventy-four it was not 
easy, as Roon put it, “‘ to find his way about the newly built but 


es 


still incomplete Imperial Theatre in which the decorations, 
stage, cues, lights, atmosphere, etc., are all in contradiction to 
what he has been accustomed to.” 

There have been few more curious historical spectacles than 
that of the most progressive nation in Europe dominated by a 
simple, rather stupid, Prussian soldier who held fast in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century to prejudices and theories 
that dated back to the French Revolution. Yet, if William [,, 
with his frugal habit of gumming up and readdressing old 
envelopes, and his reluctance to part with his rattling old saloon 
carriage for a more ornate vehicle, cut a strange figure on the 
Imperial boards, he was more in tune with the real Germany 
than his grandson and namesake, who was determined on 4ll 
occasions to look every inch an Emperor. “I don’t know what 
people mean,” he said once, “* by talking about the ‘ aged hero,’ 
It is to be hoped that I don’t look it when I am on duty.” The 
remark gives the clue to his character. Throughout his ninety 
years William I. always felt he was on duty, and never spared 
himself in its execution. 


FROM THE 


Mist. By Micuet pr UNamuno. Translated from the Spanish 
by WarNeER Fite. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Tree of Knowledge. By Pio Barosa. Translated from the 
Spanish by AuBrREY F.G. Bett. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Translation into our cool, flat-vowelled language usually takes 
the wind out of the sails of a foreign author. In the case of 
Unamuno this is fatal, for his sails are full and bellying. It is 
not only what Unamuno says that is important, but the sound, 
rattle and vibration of how he says it; and it would require a 
far better translator than Mr. Fite to give us some hint of that. 
Mist is one of its author’s typical tragi-comic sermons, but it is 
far from being one of his best. The volubility of his hero, his 
soliloquies on life, death, love and immortality, his bantering 
Chestertonian paradoxes and metaphysical somersaults are 
tolerable only under the opulent protection of “the lordly 
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RENT FREE 


The old fag “An Englishman's 
house is his Castle” only applies 
# you own the house. What 
about your Castles in the Air? 
Why not fake Thoreau’s advice 
and put the foundations in? 
Your ideal home can be pur- 
chased with the liberal assistance 
this Society Is willing and able 
to render. 
Write for the free booklet 
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= a ’ ° accompany each tour to supervise the arrangements. 
= air is crystal clear and the warm sun shines for 
= from sixteen to twenty-four hours a day. FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES 
F ’ ’ 
F + HOTEL ACCOMODATION, ETC., ETC. 
RE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS Write to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information Station, London, W. 2, for all information. 
write to THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21R Coventry < ee 
Street, London, W. 1, THE BRITISH AND NORTHERN SHIPPING FELIX J.C, POLE, Gen. Manager, Padtingten Station, London, WS 


AGENcy, 5 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 3, or any of the leading 
tourist agencies. 
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language of Castile.’ In it they have a certain fire and vivacious- 
ness. In English they seem not far removed from the limp and 
garrulous. 

Unamuno’s old preoccupation with the necessity of personal 
immortality and the conflicts of reason and faith are again the 
theme. His hero, Augusto Perez, falls in love with a resourceful 
woman who is already determined on marrying a ne’er-do-weel 
for the purpose of reforming him. Augusto makes every sacrifice 
to win her, and soliloquises abominably; but she, after skilfully 
using him to further her plan of reform, throws him over. In 
despair he goes to ask the advice of Unamuno at Salamanca, who 
tells him he is only a fiction, a character in a tale that is told, 
and thai he will die. Augusto replies that Unamuno also is a 
fiction—one of God’s fictions—and returns to Madrid to die of 
overeating! Some of the minor characters—the strong-willed 
woman in particular—are very well drawn; but it is all pale 
living, high thinking and chatter. 

Baroja survives translation far better than his fellow Basque. 
There is very little wind in his sails in the first place. He is cold, 
economical and blunt. In the second place, some Spanish critics 
hold that he has a poor style, and poor styles stand to lose less 
in translation. But, above all, he is fortunate in the admirable 
rendering made by Mr. Bell. The Tree of Knowledge, like 
Mist, has its central philosophical preoccupations; but whereas 
Unamuno, on the side of the angels, would tell us to beware of 
the Tree of Knowledge and eat of the Tree of Life, Baroja’s advice 
is definitely anti-Christian—anti-Semitic he would say—and 
more in accordance with the modern scientific spirit. The real 
interest of Baroja to us lies in his astounding power of outlining 
in a few chapters the life of the city,‘ the life of a country. He 
presents the long parade of Spanish middle-class existence 
without romanticism or illusion. He writes in the picaresque 
tradition, but coldly and with an acid disdain. The story takes 
the life of his hero, a medical student, scene by scene through the 
antipathies of the Madrid medical school, among the listless 
procession of men and women in hospitals, brothels, cheap 
lodging-houses, to his attempt to build up a practice in a southern 
town, where he is confronted by the intrigues and ignorance of 
the established doctors. Andrés Hurtado fails, and after a short 
married happiness in Madrid—most exquisitely described—he 
dies by his own hand. He is a type of the scientific mind fighting 
a losing battle against social and religious prejudice and the 
cruelty of apathetic people, the modern man who prefers the 
Tree of Knowledge without any bribes from the hereafter. The 
story is well worth reading for all its irritability, although it lacks 


that energy and casual violence which are typical of Baroja’s 
better-known work. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Principles of Public Finance. 
Edition. Routledge. 5s. 


Dr. Dalton’s short book on public finance is by far the best outline 
of the subject at present available for students. In this new edition, 
the author has substantially re-cast the book, so as to embody a larger 
amount of theoretical treatment, including some elementary mathe- 
matical analysis. He has also added considerably to the sections 
dealing with public debts, and to the treatment of the incidence of 
taxation and its effects on the production and distribution of wealth. 
These changes make the book a good deal more useful both to the 
general reader and to the student. Perhaps some day Dr. Dalton 
will give us that more elaborate treatment of the subject which is 
sorely needed in the light of changing modern conditions. Apart 
from specialised studies, little has been added to it since Bastable 
wrote; and the changes since then have been so great as to require 
a new approach. Dr. Dalton tackles his theme in a fresh spirit; and 
even this outline throws valuable new light on such matters as the 
effects of the expenditure of public revenue on production, and the 
true place of national debts in a modern economy. 


Tiger-Woman. By Berry May. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 


If there is any dinginess in that nebulous section of society known 
to the newspapers as Bohemia, Betty May’s life-story is too exciting 
to reveal it. The suicides, the sudden deaths, the wild parties in the 
pre-war days of the Café Royal, took place with a flare of melodrama 
that must owe not a little to a jogged memory. Of coster parentage 
on one side and brought up for part of her childhood in an East-End 
brothel, Betty May found her way to the “ West End,” struggling 
with a man in a taxi. Introduced to the Café Royal she soon became 
a celebrated figure there. She was Epstein’s model for ‘“‘ The Savage,” 
sat for numerous other artists, and knew all the celebrities who went 
to make the atmosphere of the old haunts. As a frank and skilfully 
dramatised account, tactfully and naively sprinkled with Christian 
names, of what adventures may befall a brunette whom gentlemen 
prefer—from life in a country parsonage to a journey with a white- 
slave trafficker to Bordeaux and with thieves to Paris, from acquiring 


By Hucu Darron, M.P. Revised 


Semmemeeel 


the dope habit from her first husband to following her penultimate 
husband to an “ occultist monastery ” at Cefalu, where, according to 
cryptic prophecy, he dies—Betty May’s book is as fearful and wonderfy| 
as anything we have seen on the cinema. But there is no apology 
in it, and, fortunately, no remorse—if any were needed. And 
though she confidently expects to shock many people, her book jg 
chiefly interesting for its devastating unconscious humour, its quite 
fantastic melodrama, and its exposure of a wild, animal nature, 


Saints and Scholars. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gwynn finds it necessary to offer a partial apology for his title, 
Several of the people of whom he writes cannot be rightly labelled as 
either saints or scholars, but this fact does not lessen the attractiveness 
of his collection of short studies. They are ten in number, four of them 
being Irish. His sketch of Father Mathew recreates the character of 
the Cork apostle, now almost forgotten outside Southern Ireland, 
He is kinder to Mahaffy of Trinity College than most memoirists have 
been, and is greatly admiring of Cardinal Logue. Mr. Gwynn’s essay 
on Mark Pattison and the marriage which George Eliot and Rhoda 
Broughton both put into fiction makes Pattison an intelligible creature, 
far nearer to humanity than the Casaubon of Middlemarch. Mrs, 
Oliphant and her novels were prominent in late-Victorian times, 
Mr. Gwynn presents her as a Scottish mother-novelist, writing valiantly 
and copiously to maintain her family, but suffering continual tragedy, 
Two French heroes of the Sahara, Charles de Foucauld and Henri 
Laperrine, and a sketch of Asenath Nicholson, the Puritan woman 
from Vermont who became a heroine of the great Irish famine, add 
to the interest of a volume which, though rather slight, exhibits 
Mr. Gwynn’s gift at its best. 


By SrerHen Gwynn. Thornton Butterworth, 


Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


A book upon the Metropolitan Police could hardly fail to appear in 
the centenary year, and Mr. Moylan, the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
district, has produced an excellent short history and_ handbook. 
Seven Parliamentary inquiries led up to the decisive action in 1829, 
and Sir Robert Peel had a piece of unusual good fortune in his first 
two Commissioners, Colonel Rowan and Sir Richard Mayne. It was 
Mayne’s forty years of service that gave their special character to 
the Metropolitan force. Perhaps the most curious fact in the record 
is the long delay in the establishment of the detective branch as a 
separate department. It was not until 1878 that the C.I.D. was 
organised. Mr. Moylan gives a good and clear account of the police 
system and its methods, incidentally correcting various popular errors. 
Scotland Yard, for instance, is not a central police authority. It is 
only in detective novels and crook plays, Mr. Moylan remarks, that 
the great sleuth goes down unasked from Whitehall to unravel the 
mystery that is too much for the local police. The volume contains 
a short chapter, of course very discreet, on the relations between 
police and public as illuminated by recent incidents. 


By J. F. Moytan 


Green Envelopes. ANon. John Murray. 5s. 


This is an odd production to see the light of day eleven years after 
the War. It purports, unconvincingly, to be a series of letters from 
the front written by “our popular Squire-M.F.H., the curate, the 
groom, the gardener, the schoolmaster, the huntsman, etc., who 
joined up in the local Yeomanry; and it presents a picture of war 
such as might have pleased the wife of a rural dean in or about the 
summer of 1916. If its author ever set eyes on a battlefield, it must 
have been the kind of cardboard dummy that one seems to remember 
being erected in Trafalgar Square to encourage Government borrowings 
in 1917; if he ever opened regimental correspondence, he can never 
have read it; even if both of these suppositions are wrong, his mind 
and memory must be encased with such sentimental clichés as one 
hardly supposed to be lingering in even the remotest backwoods. 
The whole book is a curiosity of well-meaning, sententious trifling 
—fortunately short. 


Twelve Portraits of the French Revolution. By Henri Béravd- 
Translated by MADELEINE Boyp. Cayme Press. 15s. 

M. Béraud wrote a clever book on Robespierre a year or two 490, 
in which, by recounting the Incorruptible’s career from the point of 
view of an intimate friend in the provinces who knew him simply * 
‘**mon ami Robespierre,’”’ he produced a remarkably living portrait d 
that ever tantalising figure. But these present sketches are curiously 
lacking in the power of visualisation that made the earlier book 8° 
convincing. They contribute nothing fresh to what is generally know? 
about Mirabeau, Marat, Danton, Saint-Just, Louis XVI., and the 
rest, and simply run through the chief facts and traits of canes 
succinctly, competently, but without freshness. Some thumbnal 
sketches, very brief, of minor figures like Hébert or Théroigne 
de Méricourt, are neatly and shrewdly drawn; but the book lacks 4 
uniting theme of interpretation, and there seems little reason fot 
translating and publishing at a pretty high price a book of so definitely 
secondary an interest. Mr. Bertrand Zadig’s six portrait wood- 
engravings doubtless add to the price, but hardly to the value. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lapy Aucusta NoeEL. Rescue 
Series No. 6. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Those doughty spirits who demand in their novel-reading 4 - 
a plot, and always a plot, will have their hearts’ desire in this latest 
of Messrs. Mathews and Marrot’s “rescued” Victoriana. 140) 
Augusta Noel, who died in 1902, published this novel, with consiiee 
able success it would appear, in 1879; and technically her book mu 
be regarded as fully meeting the high standards of constructio® 
demanded by a pre-impressionist age. There are no loose ends, 0 
doubts, no sweeping questionings. The story deals with the fortunes 
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of a Highland family, the Douglases of Dalbraith, and the related 
French family of the Beaurepaires, in successive generations. The 
complexities of character and succession provide an agreeable maze in 
which to lose oneself for a couple of hours, with the reassuring certainty 
that one will be dexterously guided out of it at the end. The circum- 
stances of Lord Douglas’s death while out shooting make a useful 
landmark for the reader who likes to keep his bearings throughout. 
There is a good deal of pleasant humour in Lady Augusta’s style, and 
the Highland “ atmosphere,” though it is rather too much applied 
from the outside, is distinctly successful. To the mildly antiquarian, a 
bonne bouche. 


The Whigs, and Other Essays. By James Scorr. Richards. 5s. 

The Whigs are out of favour, and, having been dished by everybody, 
are by way of being dismissed as the pompous progeny of monastery- 
robbers—smug opportunists, wallowing in ill-gotten wealth, enclosing 
the common lands in the name of the people, and with their tongues 
in their cheeks advocating the rights of man from the hustings of their 
rotten boroughs. Mr. Scott, however, unlike his great namesake, has a 
good word for the “* poor de’il,”” and without undue eulogy, endeavours, 
if not to replace the famous Oligarchy on the pedestal from which it 
has tumbled, at any rate to secure it a little niche in the national 
pantheon. As an epitomised history of the Whigs the essay has its 
merits, and is by far the best paper in the book. For the rest, Mr. 
Scott writes on toleration, mainly in the religious sense of the word, 
and on compromise; and concludes with a miscellaneous collection of 
essays on such subjects as the countryside, flowers, tramps, etc. He 
trifles rather heavily and, as Max once wickedly said of a distinguished 
actor, “‘ tosses the pancake as if it were a caber.”” Mr. Scott is at his 
best when he is dealing with serious matters seriously—this essay on 
toleration, for instance, is full of matter, though when dealing with 
religious intolerance he omits to mention that the polytheist is always 
courteous to other people’s theology, and that it is only the militant 
monotheist who burns to convert. - In a prefentific sprott tells us that 
these essays are founded upon addresses being pow on various 
occasions, which explains the occasional loos€ li - yo" Wetr presentation. 


The Russian Land. By A. Ruys Wituiams. Biles. 7s. 6d. 

This book, like many books published lately about Russia, is written 
by an American. It differs from others in that the author has spent 
five years, and not three weeks, in Russia, and that he has written 
about Russian villages instead of Leningrad and Moscow. The Bol- 
shevik Revolution, of course, began in the towns, and affected them 
immediately and completely. But Mr. Rhys Williams shows that it 
has also revolutionised the villages. The Old Believers still exist, 
but in parts they are so uncommon as to be objects of curiosity, like 
the Peculiar People in England; in other places, where a whole village 
still clings to old beliefs, the inhabitants accept changes in judicial 
ceremony and so on which once would have seemed to them utterly 
blasphemous. Mr. Williams, in his chapters on “ Bolshevik Boy 
Scout ’ and ‘ Village Justice,” gives a picture of new conditions and 
new types. The local court has become more informal and accommo- 
dating, less tyrannical and open to bribery. The Russian Land gives 
on the whole a very favourable account of peasant life under the Soviets. 
It is certainly well informed and written with humour as well as 
understanding. Perhaps the most impressive chapter is one called 
‘*“Comrade Harvest,” which deals with the fundamental importance 
among millions of Russians of the wheat-crops. He quotes from 
peasants’ conversations about the weather, from the newspaper reports 
of the condition of the crops, which are read eagerly and followed like 
sport news in Western countries. This is a sympathetic and very 
readable book, without being unduly biased in any direction, which 
really tells the reader something new about Russia. 


About Motoring 
ANOTHER BENTLEY WIN 


S most people know, the Bentley is one of the newer 
A British cars. During the war, Captain W. O. Bentley 
designed the largest and most dependable rotary engine 

known to the combatants’ air forces, and the bulk of these 
engines were built at the Humber works, where Mr. Burgess 
was chief engineer. At the armistice these two determined to 
produce a first-class motor-car of medium horse-power, which 
was to acquire through sheer merit such a cachet as the Rolls- 
Royce enjoys in a far more expensive category. They clung 
faithfully to this ideal in the teeth of all sorts of temptations to 
clutch at easier or greater profits; and to-day the three Bentley 
chassis have almost risen to the dignity of a cult. They are so 
carefully made of such excellent materials by such skilled labour 
that they can be guaranteed for five years. Naturally, any fool 
with adequate capital would guarantee any old car for five 
years; but the policy would soon break a multi-millionaire if 
the cars were themselves unsound. The Bentley guarantee has 
now operated for eleven years; and it has always been generously 
interpreted. The firm remain prosperous, and their cars continue 
to command on the second-hand market a far higher percentage 
of their original cost price than any other motor-car in the world, 
with the possible exception of the Rolls-Royce. In other words, 


Seaeenendl 


the Bentley is a quite exceptionally honest job, possessed of g 
remarkable performance. It is too costly, and perhaps too 
lively, to sell in vast numbers; moreover, as its gear-lever js 
meant to be used very freely indeed, it is not an old lady’s car, 
Therefore, as an individual chassis, it cannot directly benefit 
the general status of the British industry to any vast extent, 
But as it almost invariably wins when it enters an important 
competition, and as it invariably delights the fortunate people 
who can afford to buy it, it confers enormous prestige on the 
national industry. If a couple of motorists fall to talking petro] 
shop in some Continental hostelry of the Grand Palais type, 
A presently asks B what B drives. If B names many excellent 
makes, A will bestow grudging praise on the named make, and 
explain that he himself drives something else, and why. But 
if A names either a Rolls or a Bentley, B wi}} ejaculate whatever 
is the equivalent of ‘‘ Lucky devil!” in his native tongue. In 
fact, these two cars are the apotheosis of British motoring, 
Commercially, they are absurdities from the national standpoint, 
Neither of them can ever make much difference to the national 
wealth or vitally affect the labour situation, as the Ford and the 
Morris and General Motors and Citroén and Renault do in their 
respective places. But if a nation desires to build pleasant cars 
for the individualist, instead of constructing less pleasant cars 
for the million, well, W. O. Bentley and F. H. Royce have 
demonstrated how it should be done. 


o* * * 


The Le Mans race, concluded recently, is perhaps the most 
sensible race ever planned. The cars must be standard. Every 
item of touring equipment, including lamps and hoods and starters, 
is deliberately stressed to the uttermost. Racing speed is 
maintained with the aid of relays of drivers for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. The scene at night is eerie to a degree with a 
horde of cars roaring round the short, twisty circuit by the 
lights of their own searchlamps. Last year, and again on Sunday, 
a novel tribute was paid to the importance of the race by certain 
American entries. The Stutz and the Chrysler have begun to 
realise that there is a fundamental difference between American 
and Continental drivers. The American driver hates gear- 
changing, and is not taught to handle a gear-box. He seldom 
knows how to double-clutch his gears. He hangs on to top gear 
at all costs, no matter how his engine pinks and his transmission 
knocks; and when he is at last forced to change gear, he usually 
tells the world by his manner of doing it. (This applies not only 
to the average private owner, but even to some of the heads of 
the great American motor factories.) At the present moment 
certain American factories are making amazingly vigorous efforts 
to secure Continental markets. In Belgium the traveller may 
see more American motor advertisements along the road than 
French or German or Belgian. In Poland or Czechoslovakia 
these American firms are inviting 1,000 carefully selected guests 
to luncheons and dinners in the hope of securing their custom. 
In the course of these efforts the American is realising that the 
Continental motorist is not afraid of his gear-box, knows how 
to use it, and recognises the advantages of a gear-box, expecially 
in mountaineering and corner work. The American is adapting 
himself to European psychology, and the Chrysler people in 
particular are doing so with genuine success. Recognising the 
Continental preference for hard facts as contrasted with mere 
brag, they enter for races; and they will continue to enter until 
they win. At Le Mans last Sunday they chased two Bentleys 
home, and finished third and fourth. They will actually derive 
far more benefit from their partial success than the Bentley 
people will derive from their complete success. The Chrysler 
people will tell Europe all about their third and fourth. They 
will plaster Belgium and Poland and other countries with the 
news. They will seek out dozens of potential car owners in the 
less developed European countries, and give them trial runs 00 
cheaper models of the Chrysler range. The Bentley people, 
more Britannico, will publish a very few dignified advertisements, 
and sit in their offices, waiting for such orders as may arTivé 
spontaneously. Bentley will probably win again next year; 
and after that the Chrysler will very possibly outrace them. 
The difference is characteristic of the two national industries. 
The stimulus behind the Bentley win is an engineering conscience. 
The stimulus behind the Chrysler defeat is world trade. From 
the standpoint of national prosperity, it is a great pity that 8 
large amalgamation of British plants and capital does not imitate 
the Chrysler policy. Our manufacturers continue to complail 
that America’s vast outputs give her an invincible advantage; 
and continue to ignore the fact that huge European markets, 
much nearer to our doors than to Detroit, are screaming to be 
exploited. Lack of vision must inevitably lead within a few 
years to the complete extinction of many of the smaller British 
factories. Already, in spite of “ safeguarding,” they fail to 
hold their own in the home market against such syndicates % 
General Motors. They richly deserve the doom that awaits 
them. R. E. Davipson. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G tics. Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








IPSY HILL Training College (recognised by Board of Education) 
for Teachers of Young Children, The Avenue, London, S.E. 19. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS. 

A special One-Year Course for trained certificated teachers who wish to qualify as 
Superintendents of Nursery Schools, or as Headmistresses of Infants’ Schools containing 
Nursery Classes, will be offered at Gipsy Hill Training College in September, 1929. 

Dr. Hadfield will lecture on the psychology of early childhood, and the Course will 
include a study of methods of early education, observation and practice in Nursery 
Schools; lectures by a woman doctor on Hygiene of young children, and experience in 
children’s hospitals or clinics. 

For particulars application should be made to the PrinciPAL. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
T ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 





UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
shorthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest notice.— 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, GER- 
MAN undertaken by SLAV & ROMANCE LITT., Mitre Chambers, Mitre Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
DUCATED WOMAN — Experienced Cook-Housekeeper — seeks 


opening for career. Has no capital, but could partly furnish house, and supply linen 


and service. —Box 515, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


IDER. Once you have tried the “‘QUANTOCK VALE ”’ brand, 
“The Premier Cider of England,” you will never wish for better. Finest quality 
in cask and bottle at moderate prices, direct from producers. Send for booklet. 

Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., North Petherton, Bridgwater. 


ACTERIAL SEWAGE PURIFICATION installations for country 
houses and institutions, not connected to a sewer, should supersede cesspools. 
Write, TUKE & BELL, LTD., 27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 2. 














REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tne Lonpon Turninc Co., Dept. E, 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 


EADERS of ‘‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 
wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 

Ninepence per line perinsertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on —— to the Advertisement Manager, Tuz New 
Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Lectures on Music 
with Pianoforte illustrations 


ARTHUR HIRST | 


Available for Autumn 
after World Tour. 
terms and vacant dates 


The Lecture Agency Ltd. 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2 


—— avn 


For 


address 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 


| Postal Subscription Rates. 








| One Year post free... is ses cs SOs. 0d. 
re. i om ae oe, oe oo Se 
Thee Months 5, 45 cco, cco, costs 7s. 6d. 
Nibsctiptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE 


TATESMAN, I0 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 


ae 




















EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


“ALL GOD’$ CHILLUN” 


at the 


Royal Court Theatre 


SLOANE SQUARE, 








. . . a superbly handled melodrama.’’—The Times. 
Evenings at g o'clock. 
Mats. Thursday and Saturday at 2.45. 








Sloane 5137. 
THE GOETHEANUM SPEECH CHORUS 


First Appearance in London. 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1, 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY, July 2 and 5, at 8.30. 
Tickets, numbered and reserved, 3s. (inc. tax). Padd. 8219. Choruses in German. 


CLUBS 


THE 1917 crus. 


Poritics: LITERATURE: STAGE. 
Men and Women. 
President: THE RT. HON. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, P.C., M.P. 


Past Presidents: E. M. FoRSTER; MARGARET BONDFIELD, J.P., M.P.; 
J. A. Hopson; JosEPH Kinc; H. W. NEvINson, 











Rule I.—“ The objects of the Club shall be to provide a meeting place for the 
interchange of opinion and information relating to democracy and internationalism 
and for the association of men and women desiring their establishment.” 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : COUNTRY MEMBERS, 1 GUINEA; Town Members, g GUINEAS, 
Combined Town Membership for husband and wife, 4 guineas. 
Address: 4 Gerrard Street, London, W. 1 (a few minutes from Piccadilly Circus), 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP INVITED. 








RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


LARNAC (J.) Histoire de la littérature feminine en France, 4/-. MADELIN (L.) 
Les hommes de la Révolution, 3/-- MORNET (D.) Histoire de la clarté francaise, 


6/-. JUNGER & In Stahlgewittern. Aus dem Tagebuch eines Stosstrupp- 
fiihrers, 6/-. RENN (L.) Krieg, 6/-- REMARQUE (E. M.) Im Westen nichts 
Neues, 6/-. FREUD (S.) Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens (cheap edition), 9/-. 


On sale by 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


BOOKS 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223 


BUMPUS 


SOVIET UNION 
YEAR BOOK 


Compiled by 
A. A. SANTALOV and L. SEGAL 






































Fifth Annual Publication 
1929 


is now ready. 
7s. 6d. 


“It becomes in effect a sort of Russian Whitaker.... It 
should certainly be valuable as well as interesting to all who 
are concerned in Anglo-Russian trade.’ —New Statesman. 

‘««T find it exceedingly valuable in giving information which 
everyone interested in this subject wants, and which it is so 
very difficult to secure.’-—Senator WILLIAM E. Borau, U.S.A. 


ALLEN & UNWIN, LIMITED, 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.2 
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Tos is not much business passing on the London Stock 
Exchange, owing to the combination of Ascot races 
and good weather. The acquisition by American 

interests of control of British overseas undertakings still con- 

tinues, the Lautaro Nitrate Co., the biggest Chilean nitrate 
undertaking, now passing over to the management of the 

Guggenheims—that is, supposing that the scheme goes through, 

which it probably will, as the Guggenheims have a much improved 

process of extraction, and the Lautaro has not given its share- 
holders much of a return during the past few years, whereas under 
the proposed arrangement they will receive a fixed income in 
the shape of 7 per cent. Preferred shares and a small number of 

Common shares. At their present price of 93s. 9d. Lautaro 

Nitrate £5 shares (which are to bearer and thus save stamp duty) 

seem a fair semi-speculative purchase. The Anglo-Persian Oil 

Co. is paying 12} per cent. dividend for the nine months to 

December 31st, as against 7} per cent. for the twelve months to 

March 31st, 1928. As the nation holds £7,500,000 of the Ordinary 

capital of £13,425,000, it receives a dividend for the nine months 

of £703,000 on a cost of £5,000,000, the remaining two and a half 

million shares having been received as a bonus. In 1924 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government had decided to sell the Anglo-Persian 

holding to private interests, and the fact that the nation still 

holds this most lucrative investment is due to the fact that the first 

Labour Government came in just in time to cancel that decision. 

* ok * 

In November, 1927, there appeared a prospectus which, by 
reason of the names of the directors, attracted considerable 
attention. The International Sleeping Car Share Trust offered 
for subscription at par £5,250,000 of £1 Ordinary shares. Four 
of the five big banks figured on the prospectus, and in addition to 
Lord Dalziel as chairman, Lord Ashfield was deputy chairman, 
and the Board also included Mr. Edgar Horne (deputy chairman 
of the Prudential Assurance Company), Mr. Solomon Barnato 
Joel, Sir David Yule, Bart., a director of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana and one of the d’Erlangers. The company was formed 
to purchase from Lord Dalziel, at £10 per share, 30,000 Preference 
shares and 495,000 Ordinary shares in the International Sleeping 
Car Company (generally known as the Wagons-Lits). It was 
stipulated that Lord Dalziel should be chairman of the trust 
company for life, and that the voting rights of the shares held 
by it should be vested in him also for life. The major part of 
the prospectus consisted of a letter from Lord Dalziel in which 
it was pointed out that the dividend on the Preference and Ordi- 
nary shares for the seven preceding years had been 10 per cent., 
11 per cent., 14 per cent., 23 per cent., 32 per cent., 40 per cent., 
and 60 per cent. respectively, and under the heading of ‘* Future 
Prospects” reference was made to dividends of 60 per cent., 
80 per cent. and even 100 per cent. on the International Sleeping 
Car Company’s shares, and the statement was made that ‘‘ I have 
every reasan to believe that these results will be attained, and 
even exceeded, in the course of the next few years.” 

* * * 


In the following April Lord Dalziel died, and Lord Ashfield 
became chairman. In June, 1928, the report of the Trust, 
covering the period to May 31st, 1928, appeared. This showed 
that the Trust had received £113,668, being a full year’s dividend 
at the rate of 75 per cent.on its holding of 235,000 Ordinary shares 
and 380,000 Preference shares in the Sleeping Car Company. 
Of the Ordinary shares acquired by the Trust 260,000 were new 
shares which did not rank for dividend in respect of the year 


1927. This income permitted of the payment of the dividend of § 


only 2 per cent. on the shares of the Trust, with a carry-forward 
of £6,594. 1s., subject to income tax. This was an extremely 
poor result; but shareholders, realising that for the year 1928 
dividends would be received upon practically double the holding 
for 1927, naturally hoped for better things. 
of the Trust has appeared and shows a net income of only £54,825, 
subject to tax. The dividend is reduced to 1 per cent., and share- 
holders who applied for the shares on the strength of the brilliant 
names on the prospectus may well ask how this extraordinary 
state of affairs comes about. 
* * * 

The transactions referred to are the subject of much comment 
on the Continent. Up to 1922 the Sleeping Car Company was 
principally in the hands of French and Belgian interests. 
English and Italian groups, the former under the leadership of 
Sir Davison Dalziel, M.P. (as he was then), acquired large interests 
and secured an important representation on the Board, including 
Lord Ashfield and Sir Edmund Wyldbore-Smith, Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and Finance Company and a 
Director of the Suez Canal Company, who also figures as a director 
of the International Sleeping Car Share Trust. Sir Davison 
Dalziel became Chairman of the Wagons-Lits board and controlled 
its policy. The shares became the object of considerable market 
activity, the price being pushed up to a remarkable extent under 
the stimulus of the continuous annual rise in the dividend, which, 


This week the report 


Then 2 


“acer, 


as shown above, was raised from 23 per cent. in 1923 to 60 
cent. in 1927 and 75 per cent. in 1928, whilst Lord Dalziel (as he 
had then become), just before the formation of the Share Trust, 
which was to buy his shares, forecast dividends of 80 per cent, 
and even 100 per cent. 

* * * 

The death of this eminent financier has been followed by some. 
thing like a débdcle, for the Sleeping Car Company’s net profits, 
which for the year 1927 were shown as Frs. 94,023,000, have fallen 
in 1928 to Frs. 49,100,000, and the dividend has been reduced 
from 75 per cent. to 20 per cent. A clue to this sensational dro 
is to be found in the remark of the chairman of the Sleeping Car 
Company at the meeting held in Brussels on May 7th last, to the 
effect that the era of big writings off has now succeeded the era 
of big dividends, which is a delicate allusion to the manner jn 
which the finances of the Sleeping Car Company were managed 
during the period preceding the formation of the Internationa] 
Sleeping Car Share Trust. Subsequently to the flotation of the 
Share Trust and the death of its chairman, &e Sleeping Car 
Company, for the year 1928, has in part revalued its rolling stock 
and written off for depreciation an amount much nearer the 
realities of the situation, which has, of course, seriously reduced 
the amount available for dividends. The absorption of the 
business of Thomas Cook and Son does not seem to have been as 
profitable as was estimated, because the Wagons-Lits report 
stated that the vendors of that business had refunded £500,000 
of the purchase price. Lord Ashfield, presiding at the first 
annual meeting of the Trust, held on June 29th of last year, 
notified his retirement from the board for reasons of health and 
lack of time, although he has since found it possible to join, and 
become chairman of, the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Co. There was a time when people applied for shares on 
the strength of the names on the prospectus, and shareholders at 
the meeting of the Trust, to be held on Monday next, the 24th 
inst., would appear to be entitled to ask if the eminent people, 
on the strength of whose names they applied for shares, were 
deceived as to the true position of the Wagons-Lits Company, 
and if so, by whom. The shares of the International Sleeping 
Car Share Trust, some millions of which were placed with the 
British public at 20s., are now quoted at 8s. 103d. cum div.,, at 
which reduced price they yield less than 2} per cent. A sale, 
even at this sacrifice, would appear advisable, as the proceeds 
can be invested in good investment trusts to yield more than 
twice that rate, with greater prospects of capital appreciation. 

A. Emi Davies. 














MAKE IDLE MONEY WORK 


The convenience cf a depostt account 
but with greater Interest. 


You can spread from {£5 to market. All money invested § 
£200 over 700 different in- in the Trusts is re-invested § 
vestments in 37 different and held for income—enlys § | 
countries. With the security small percentage in any one § 
thus obtained is also a first- security. This is the sound- § | 
class return, and power est form of investment 
to withdraw your money £s buys «a Withdrawable 












quickly. This can be done Preference Share covered 
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Bhan nenrnen ———~ POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Please send me complete information about your Trust, 
including new booklet, “700 Investments ia One” ' 
Name 


Address 


























AJA, 


